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therefore, Camellia thea. 
is well known from the general cultiva- 
tion of Camellia Japonica and other 
species in 
States, and in the open air in the South- 
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practicability of the cultivation 
anufacture of tea in certain por- 
f the United States having been 
rated by successful experiment, 


crefore a matter of interest to | 
| ity of the tea depends largely upon the 


mething of its history, manner 
ition, and method of prepara- 


word tea is from the Chinese 
for the plant, Teha. Tcha, or the 
is thea, belongs to the same nat- 
rder as Camellia, there being so 
ference between the two, botani- 


1. TEA PLANT AND SEED, 
cally, that they were formerly classed a8 


FIG. 


of tea iss 
The Camellia 


The botanical name 


= Shall we grow our own Tea? 


down to five feet. 





creen-houses in the Northern 








They yield a small 
picking in their third year, and attain 
their maximum yield in the eighth or 
tenth, after which they deteriorate and 
give place to young plants. The qual- 


age of the leaves at the time of pick- 
ing; the younger the leaves the more 
delicate the flavor, and, of <eourse, the 
smaller the yield. To insure the best 
flavor, the leaves should be prepared the 
same day they are picked. 

The operation of picking is one of 
great nicety, women and children being 
generally employed *as pickers. <A 
basket is slung by a cord around the 
neck, to leave both hands at liberty. 
In Japan only the first three leaves of 
every stalk are picked, while in India 
they take six leaves. (Figs. 2 and 3.) 
The woman plucks a, b, ¢, at 1, with the 
thumb and forefinger of the right hand ; 
d,e, and f are torn off at the places 
marked 2, 3, and 4, leaving enough of 
the leaf to protect the small bud that 
will form and develop into shoots. 
When the picker’s basket is full it is 
emptied into a large one, which is then 
carried to the drying house. Here the 
leaves are placed in broad, flat baskets 
of about 30 inches in diameter by three 
inches in depth, and deposited for about 
60 seconds in a steam bath covered 
with a wooden lid. They are then 


[he tea species differs from these | spread upon mats gnd cooled. About 
: having longer, narrower, and Jess| five pounds of the steamed leaves are 


dding, and, though only an about inch 


Cam 
\ 


TI 


:, closely resemble those of a single 
lia. The sepals and petals are 
the stamens numerous. 
vers open in the early Spring, 
i for about a month, are 
dorous, and are pure white or 
color. The fruit or pod is 
hree-celled, with a single seed 

1 cell. In a wild state the plant 
sly shrub or a small tree, but in 
: kept dwarfed by pruning. 
rizinal country of tea is un- 
it has heen found in a truly 

tr \ssam, “Asia. In the 
it may be cultivated through a 
e trom India to Japan. The 

ice of the conditions of 

ud geographical posi- 

te tea plant flourishes 
extremely hardy, and 

f alapting itself to a great va- 

te and cireumstances. In 
siecessfully cultivated as 

13°, where in Winter the 

rozen six inches deep for 
Java, where extensive tea 
established, it succeeds 

tively opposite conditions of 
In China it grows as well 

t southern sections, where the 

r remains fer long periods at 

: in higher latitudes, whete 
often cover its tender 
this country the plant barely 

e Winter at Washington, but 
ith of that city succeeds, and 
Carolina and Georgia bears 
lantly. On the Pacific Coast 
s much farther North than at 


five . 


ice 





FIG. 2. 


st extensively cultivated in 
Japan, having been used in 
vera thousand years. India 
arge trade in tea. In China 
the plans pursued in the cul- 
«t preparation for the market 
iterially differ. The seeds are 
’ Spring in a seed bed or in 


are made of stone, plastered outside, 
about three feet high, three and one-half 
feet long, by two feet wide. In the in- 


e 

u ° . 
shiny leaves: ite flowers are axillary and | then carried to pans or furnaces, which 
I 





FIG. 3. 


terior is made a charcoal fire, which is 
fed from the top. Upon and inside this 
top is placed a gridiron, over which is 
placed a paper tray, into which the leaf 
is thrown. As the heat acts upon the 
leaves, a man agitates and stirs them 
with his hands, then he kneads the mass 
of leaves as a housewife kneads dough, 
being careful to keep the whole mass in 
motion. This continues for about an 
hour,-when he removes them to the mats 
for cooling, where those leaves which 
have not assumed a distinct curl or 
twist are carefully picked out, and the 
remainder are again placed on the tray 
for additional drying. 

Again the whole mass is removed to 
the mats for cooling, and still again 
placed in the trays fordrying. This al- 
ternate heating and covling produces 
the color, as with each successive drying 
the leaf takes a darker shade. Bamboo 
baskets are suspended from the ceiling 
by small cords. The bottom of these 
baskets are of fine split bamboo, made 
with interstices varying according to 
the fineness desired. This grades the 
tea. Again the paper trays receive the 
tea, which is slightly agitated for a few 
minutes to give the tea asmooth surface 
and brighten its color. Itis now placed 
in bamboo scoops, and by a dexterous 
tossing motion the dust is entirely fanned 





out. From this the tea is taken to long 


' the plants are to grow;!and low: tables, where any remaining 


stand four or five feet apart 

» and when about 18 inebes 

we the leading shoots pinched, to 
“em to become bushy. The plant 
‘aturally form a tree, but for 
chiens ®in picking is kept pruned 


' stems or uncurled leaves are carefully 
| picked out. Only the very best tea is 
| placed in jars. The majority is put in 
| rough boxes, 


covered with paper, weigh- 
ing about 110 pounds when ready for 


‘shipment. The Chinese distinguish a 


great number of varieties of tea, some 
| of which sell for $12.50 a pound, but 
| these fine kinds will not bear a sea voy- 
, age, and are used only by the wealthier 
classes in China and Russia, to which 
country they are carried overland. 

In India the process of manufactur- 
ing tea is simpler and far less expensive 
than that employed in China and Japan, 
and machinery is beginning to take the 
place of the tedious hand processes. 

The latitudes in which tea is success- 
fully cultivated in China, Japan, and 
Assam, correspond geographically with 
the latitudes embraced in the States of 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, ‘Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Missouri and a 
portion of the Pacific coast, and the 
conditions of temperature, soil, etc., are 
about the same. Successful experiments 
; in tea culture have already been made 
|in several of the States mentioned, 
| South Carolina proving to be especially 
adapted to its growth. 








TEA LEAP, 





ville, S. C., is making a life study of the 
culture of tea for the market. He is at 


| present experimenting upon a 20-acre | 


tract which he has cleared in the woods, 
but eventually expects to double this 
area. At the first glance this tea 


leaves are too dark a green and too 
small. The leaves resemble those on 
currant bushes and grow on very thick 
stalks. The hardiest tea plants are 
grown from the seed, although the 
shrubs can be grown by grafting. They 
are planted six feet apart, as they re- 
quire much nourishment and exhaust a 
large area of ground. 

When the first shoots appear they are 
covered with straw or shingles, and 
great care is taken to protect them from 
frost until they are two or three feet 
high ; after that they are comparatively 
hardy. When about three feet high 
the harvesting begins. In May about 
half the leaves and smaller branches are 
cut off. If healthy, the shrubs at once 
throw out a new foliage. The new 
Jeaves are picked whem'they have reach- 
ed a suitable size, and the operation is 
| repeated as fast as the leaves come out 
‘until October. This is called .“ flush- 

ing,” as many as seven flushes being per- 
| formed in aseason. These leaves, which 
are from one to two inches in length, 
are the tea leaves of commerce. 

This garden contains tea plants grown 
from seed imported from China, Japan, 
Formosa, Ceylon and Assam, Asia. 
The temperature in this Carolina forest 
is exactly suited to the cultivation of the 








STEAMING TEA. 


tea plant, being just the right combina- 
tion of heat and moisture. ‘4 
The Agricultural Department — has 
distributed hundreds of thousands of 
tea plants in different sections of: the 
United States and is experimenting in 
tea culture in the Department grounds, 
and in the preparation of tea leaves in 


the Department laboratory. The tea 





Dr. Chas. U. Shepard, of Summer- | 


garden appears to be an orchard of | 
miniature peach trees, although the | 


is prepared from the fresh leaves ac- 
cording to the following process: 

1. The freshly picked and tender 
leaves were first placed in a common 


| sieve, which was placed over a tin pan 


of boiling water, and allowed to remain 
until thoroughly wilted, 


ttt te 


ded ttt 








2. The wilted leaves were then 
wrapped up in a coarse linen cloth, aud 
wrung out by twisting the cloth. 

3. The leaves after this wringing 
were then placed in a tinned iron pan, 
which—was placed over a fire, and the 
leaves briskly stirred and rolled between 
the hands during this “ firing” process 
until they became brittle. 

The resulting product was a tea 
which, in appearance.at least, left noth- 
ing to be desired, it resembling the 
choicest varieties of black tea. 

While the cultivation of tea in the 
United States upon ajarge scale and as 
a separate business may not at present 
prove remunerative, Why may it not as 
a home industry furnish light, pleasant 
and profitable employment to the wives 
and children of the farmers in certain 
sections of our country? The possibility 
that the tea leaf may be cured and pre- 
pared by modern appliances, rather than 
by the tedious hand processes, promises 
sufficiently well to induce the necessary 
experiments. It is a‘erop which would 
not interfere with other, Any 
family of three or; folir persons can 
easily cultivate a stigle acre, and can 
take care of it with Jittle more work 
than is often given to pickling and pre- 
serving. And as it is not claimed that 
domestic preserving in small quantities 
can be done as cheaply as at factories, 
yet the Superiority of the article pro- 
duced is generally in favor of the home 
| production. So the teas made in small 
| gardens by the surplus family labor 
have the advantage of a superiority not 
known to the imported article. So that, 
whether or not as a special crop, tea can 
become an industry among us, it is plain 
| that there are thousands of families in 
at least one-half of our land that may 
profitably grow a tea garden and enjoy 
it as they do the orchard or the berry 
patch, and have the agreeable experience 
of drinking a grade of tea worth in 
| China and Japan from $5 to $14 per 
pound. 








Repairing Roads. 


Mr. Jeff Van North, of Hamilton, 
Wis., says of roadsin his neighborhood : 

About 15 years ago we began the 
improvement of the roads in this Town- 
ship. ‘The farmers all turned out in the 
Fall and we all worked nearly two weeks 
in grading them up and bridging the 
little brooks and rivulets. We pledged 
one another to. keep them in repair 
voluntarily. Next Spring we made 
cheap scrapers by inserting a pole into 
a slab, setting the slab at an angle. 
From that date to this the farmers along 
our roads have kept them up by drag- 
ging these scrapers over them. When 
neighbor Jones liying at the east end 
of the road has oc®asion to go over it he 
hitches a scraper behind his wagon and 
drags it the distance he goes in such a 
way that it throws the dift from, say, 
the south side of the road to the center, 
filling up ruts and, bumps. Neighbor 
Smith, going in an. opposite direction, 
comes along with hig. wagon, picks up 
the scraper where Jones cast it off and 
drags it along the north side of the 
road, throwing the dirt to the center. 
The straw, hay and other substances 
mix with the dirt and are pressed down 
in the center and thésun converts the 
mass into adobe. e have as good 
roads asany in thecountry, and they 
are kept up in this way. No tax, no 
working the ro ly voluntary 


labor, +i 
Black BaHley. . 


ahis variety of barley is of that in- 
ferior kind comménly known as bere, or 
bigg, and of which theme are four species 
in cultivation in England, all of them 
four-rowed. This is~the four-rowed 
black, and is a quite ‘inférior grain to 
either the two ‘or six-rowed in com- 
mon cultivation It yields somewhat 
less than these kinds, and rarely over 35 
or 40 bushels to the acre, as it is grown 
mostly on inferior and, on which the 


— 












better varieties will not be profitable. 
A good farmer has no use for it. 
2 
al ces t io eee 
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WEEDS, 
And How to Kill Ther 








BY LYSTER H. DEWEY. 





(From Bulletin, United States Department of 
Agriculture.) 
SPINY COCKLEBUR (Xanthium spino- 
sum). 


This plant, often called dagger cockle- 
bur, and well deserving that name as 
one of the most spiny of American 
weeds, is a native of tropical America. 
It has been introduced into many parts 
of this country, in some places doubt- 
less having been spared, or possibly 





FIG. 7—SPINY COCKLEBUR. 
even cultivated, at first, for the striking 
effect produced by its shiny, dark-green 
foliage and its slender, bright-yellow 


spines. The stem branches from the 
base and grows to the hight of 1 to 3 
feet, bearing many narrowly ovate 
leaves about 14 inches long, sometimes 


slightly toothed near the base, rather | 


thick in texture, the upper surface dark- 
green with a whitish midrib and the 
lower white -with woolly pubeséence. 
(Fig. 7,a5 6.) At the base of the leaf 
stem on one side is a three-pronged 
spine about an inch long. On the 
other side is an inconspicuous flower, 
followed by an oblong, spiny bur like 
those of the common native cockleburs, 
but smaller, ‘about one-half inch long. 
(Fig. 7, 6,¢.) Each bur contains two 
seeds. 

The seeds are therefore less abundant 
than those of most troublesome annuals, 
but this apparent defect is counter- 
balanced by the factthat they retain 
their vitality many years and that the 
hooked spines on the burs provide for 
their wide distribution by passing 
animals. As they remain inclosed in 
the hard, spiny bur, they are seldom 
found in commercial seeds. Although 
this weed is an annual, ‘it is most 
troublesome in pastures and meadows, 
spreading even in strong sod. 

Its growth at first is slow, and, as it 
needs light and room to develop into a 
robust plant, it may be choked down 
by any quick-growing crop that will 
crowd and shade it. In permanent 
pastures and waste places, where it 
flourishes best, it could doubtless be 
eradicated in time by mowing the plants 
about twice each year in August and 
September, or by cutting them up with 
a hoeor spud in May and June. As 
the seeds often lie dormant in the thick- 
walled bur (Fig. 7,d) several years 
before germinating, it might require a 
like period to exterminate a patch by 
this method; but the plants would 
continually be growing less in number, 
and the labor correspondingly lighter. 


CHONDRILLA( Chondrilla juncea). 


_This is an almost leafless, branching 
biennial weed, introduced from Europe 
and now abundant on clay knolls in the 





FIG. 8.—CHONDRILTA. 
middle Atlanticcoast region and in north- 


ern West Virginia. It has a rosette of 
root leaves similar to those of the dande- 
lion, but the rigid, branching stems are 
bare except for the inconspicuous linear 











bracts and the small, yellow flowers 


(Fig. 8, a, 5.) The lower part of the 
main stem is clothed with small prickles. 
The plant begins to bloom in June or 
July, and continues to, flower and pro- 
duce seeds until killed by frost. The 
akenes (cases containing the seeds) are 
nearly black, oblong and_ prismatic in 
form, roughened at the summit with 
small projections (Fig. 8, e), from 
among which springs a slender beak 
bearing a tuft of fine white hairs, or 
pappus, at its apex. (Fig. 8, d, e.) 
This pappus enables the akenes to be 
carried a considerable distance by the 
wind. 

As the plant is usually most abun- 
dant in neglected pasture land where the 
soil issomewhat impoverished, it seems 
probable that cultivation and a supply 
of fertilizer would soon subdue it. Left 
unchecked it not only occupies all the 
space where the grass has become thin 
but encroaches aggressively on strong 
grass sod. 

WILD CARROT (Daucus carota). 

The wild carrot is by no means a new 
weed, but it is spreading to new locali- 
ties, and has consequently been the ob- 
ject of considerable attention during the 
past season. It+is one of the most 
aggressive weeds of the Eastern States, 
and is rapidly spreading westward, 
having been found at several points 
west ‘of the Mississippi River. It seems 
to thrive well in nearly all kinds of 
soils, and in all climates from Maine to 
Georgia. As capable’ of becoming 
troublesome over a wide area, therefore, 
the wild carrot is probably one of the 
worst weeds that we have. 

Its flat cymes of white flowers, usually 
with a small purple flower in the center 
of each cyme, appear from June until 
September, and they are followed by 
contracted, cup-shape clusters of small, 


bur-like, one-seeded fruits, usually 
called seeds. (Fig. 9, ¢,d.) These 
| seed-fruits are readily attached to 


passing animals and are distributed in 
that way, or they often remain un- 
disturbed on the plant until Winter 


Die Rae 








FIG.9.—WILD CARROT. 


and are then blown across the snow. 
Too often they are found in poorly- 
cleaned clover and grass seed. The 
seeds inclosed in their hard, spiny coat 
retain their vitality for several years, and 
when once abundant in the soil they are 
likely to cause trouble during séveral 
seasons, even though fresh sceding is 
prevented. 

In permanent pastures the persistent 
mowing of the plants as often as the 
flower appears will eventually destroy 
them. They will continue to branch 
out from the base after each cutting un- 
til finally exhausted, so that the first 
mowing will often appear to increase 
rather than diminish their number. 
The root may be cut off with a spud 
some distance below the surface of the 
ground, a process that usually kills them 
at once. Pulling the plants by hand 
when the ground is wet, although some- 
what laborious, is one of the surest 
methods of eradication. Sheep eating 
the young plants will aid considerably 
in keeping them down. The wild carrot 
is seldom troublesome in cultivated fields, 
which indicates that even moderate 
cultivation will partly subdue it, and 
that thorough cultivation of the fields, 
accompanied by the destruction of the 
weeds in waste places, would reduce it 
to comparative harnlessness. 

WILD OAT (Avena fatua). 

Whether the wild oat and the wild 
carrot are retrograde developements from 
the cultivated oat and carrot are ques- 
tions still unsettled, but doubtless both 
were introduced into this country as 
weeds, and they have certainly been prop- 
agated here as such. If the wild oat 


The wild oat has become most abun 
dant and troublesome in the regions from 
Minnesota to Oregon and California 
where Spring wheat is grown. In the, 
East, where Winter wheat is grown and 











FIG. 10’°—WILD OAT. 


some regular rotation of crop generally’ 
practiced, it is almost unknown. It is 
of course most troublesome in oat crops, 
not only crowding out the true oats, but 
also reducing the grade of the thrashed 
grain by the admixture of its inferior 
lighter grains. Their stiff, twisting awns 
sometimes cause trouble by irritating 
the nostrils and mouths of animals. 

Three species of wild oats have been 
introduced into this country, all quite 
similar in appearance and all annual 
weeds. The most common species, 
Avena fatua, is readily distinguished 
from the cultivated oat by its usually 
larger size and earlier and irregular 
ripening, by the separated florets as soon 
as ripe, and by the long, stout, twisted 
and bent awns borne by the first and 
second florets. (Fig. 10, ¢, d.) The 
floral glume, inclosing the grain, is hairy 
below the middle, usually nearly black 
at maturity, (Fig. 10, d,) and is harder 
and tougher than that of the cultivated 
oat, while the grain is very light in 
weight, much lighter than in any of 
the cultivated varieties of white oats, 

The grain retains its vitality much 
longer than does the common oat, and 
may remain buried in the soil several 
years without germinating. It ger- 
minates best when there is an abun- 
dance of moisture and the soil is warm. 
To clear the seed out of the soil, theres 
fore, the land should be stirred when it 
is warm.and as moist as will permit 
good cultivation. It is understood, of 
course, that cultivating the land when 
wet, especially in clay soils, is bad 
policy, and it is advocated in this case 
only for a special purpose. The clear- 
ing of the soil can be accomplished in 
conjunction with the cultivation of corn 
or root crops. If Summer fallowing is 
practiced, the land should be rolled after 
cultivation, when not too wet, to con- 
serve moisture and pack it closely about 
the seeds near the surface. Where 
Winter wheat and rye may be grown 
| profitably the land should be plowed as 
soon as possible after the Spring crop is 
| harvested, and harrowed about once a 
| week until time for sowing the wheat or 
rye. Oats should be left out of the 
rotation so far as may be until the wild 
oats are subdued, as the latter growing 
among the cultivated oats are difficult 
to detect for removal, and after harvest- 
ing and thrashing it is practically im- 
possible to separate completely the two 
kinds of grain. In other grain crops 
the wild oat may be pulled or cut and 
removed by hand before maturity in the 
same manner as wild mustard or rye. 
Where it is very abundant, however, 
this plan would be too laborious to pur- 
sue with profit, and the crop would 
better be mown for hay or plowed under. 
No oats should be sown coming from 
farms where the wild oat grows. 


A Hundred Square Miles of Corn. 








Speaking of large corn crops and 
fertile fields, suppose you take a peep at 
the cornfield opposite Henderson, if you 
are ever down in that part of the coun- 
try. This field is said to be 10 miles 
long and 10 miles wide, just 100 square 
miles in all. Itisafair sample of some 
of the fine corn-producing land in Ken- 
tucky and Indiana river bottoms. In 
this particular tract there are 64,000 
acres, and it is estimated by competent 
judges that each acre will produce 60 
bushels. Sixty-four thousand acres at 
60 bushels to the acre amounts to 3,840, 
000 bushels. At 40 ears to the bushel 
we have the total of 153,600,000 ears. 





or the wild carrot has appeared in the 
cultivated field it is because the seed of 
the wild oat or the wild carrot has been | 
sown. The seeds of both are nearly | 
like those of the cultivated plant, and 

in case of the oat the seed of the wild 

plant may easily be sown siixed with | 
good oats, | 





If it were all ground into meal and 
made into a hoecake, the cake would 
cover North and South America, with a 
few islands thrown in. While a resident 
of Cape Horn was nibbling at one end 
of it, Esquimos at the North Pole might 
be changing their diet from whale biub- 
bex to corn bread.—Lowisville My.) Post, 
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Stable Tatk. 


The sooner the better, the day must 
come when every stallion offered as a 
breeder shall be provided with a veteri- 
nary’s certificate of entire freedom from 
hereditary and other diseases. 


\ A stallion, the property of A. T. E. 
Abbott, died suddenly on a farm near 
Whitehouse, Pa. Aug. 15. A number 
of ‘veterinary surgeons who examined 
the animal attributed its death to 
anthrax. ‘This is the first case of an- 
thrax in that section, and it has created 
great anxiety among the stock breeders. 
Sasa 





Anthrax in New Jersey. 

Farmers in southern New Jersey are 
losing horses and cattle by scores from 
anthrax. Its greatest fatality appears 
to be among cows, which die ‘in a few 
hours after being taken. The disease 
has so far been confined to a compara- 
ively small section along the shore of 

laware Bay. The number of fatal 
cases about Tuxet, whence the first case 
was reported, is quoted at 65 with many 
Other animals affected: Great care is 
now being taken in the disposal of the 
carcasses, the custom at first being to 
drag them to the woods, and, if buried 
at all, just enough dirt thrown over 
them to cover them. The State Board 
of Health interfered, and requires 
proper burial. 

Joseph N. Powell, President of the 
Bridgeton Board of Health, has been 
appointed Special Inspector under the 
State Board, and has sent a corps of 
veterinary surgeons through the infected 
districts to thoroughly inoculate stock 
with anthrax lymph, at the State’s ex- 


pense. 


Swine Fever. 





Swine fever is not always easily recog- 
nized in its earlier stages. The infested 
pigs are dull, slow in coming to the 
trough at feeding time; the bowels are 
irregular; at first, constipated, subse- 
quently, relaxed; breathing is acceler- 
ated and distressed, and sometimes the 
Jung symptoms are so prominent that 
the animal is believed to sufier from a 
bad cold or inflammation of the lungs. 


Confirmatory evidence of the seizure | 


ing swine fever is obtained from the 
being f is obt 1 f tl 
history of the case, its occurrence per- 
haps in a freshly purchased animal, and 


its spreading amongst those placed with | 


it. It has an incubation period of eight | 
to 10 days. Pigs of every breed and | 


age aré- attacked, but young pigs sufler 
most severely, 50 to 60 per cent. often 





ACTINOMYCOSIS. 
(Luinpy-Jaw. ) 





Something About its Prevention and 
Treatment. 

EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: Will you 
kindly give me instructions for treating big- 
jaw on cattle, and oblige a reader?—J AMES 
A. Mosstg, Ukiah, Umatilla County, Ore. 

Actinomycosis, also known as lumpy- 
jaw, big-jaw, etc, is a local disease due 
to the formation of peculiar tumors in 
various regions of the body, more par- 
ticularly the head. In these tumors a 
certain fungus (actinomyces) is always 
present and regarded as the cause of the 
disease process. 


PREVENTION, 


The question as to how and where 
animals take this disease is one concern- 
ing which we are still in a state of con- 
jecture, because we possess as yet little 
information concerning the life history 
of the actinomyces itself. The quite 
unanimous view of all observers is that 
animals become infected with the food. 
The fungus is lodged upon the plants 
and in some way enters the tissues of the 
head, the lungs, and the digestive tract, 
where it sets up its peculiar activity. It 
is generally believed that the fungus is 
inoculated into the affected part by the 
sharp and pointed parts of plants which 
penetrate the mucous membrane and 
carry with them the fungus. The dis- 
ease is therefore inoculable rather than 
contagious. The mere presence of the 
diseased animal will not give rise to dis- 
ease in healty animals unless the actin- 
omyces germs pass directly from the dis- 
eased into some wound or abrasion of 
the healthy, or else drop upon the food 
which is: consumed by the healthy. 
This has been proved by positive imocu- 
lation of calves and smaller animals 
with actinomyces. The danger, there- 
fore, of the presence of actinomyces for 
healthy animals is a limited one ; never- 
theless, an animal affected with this dis- 
ease should not be allowed to go at large 
or run with other animals, 


TREATMENT, 


This has been until recently almost 
entirely surgical. When the tumors are 


| external and attached to soft parts only, 


an early removal may lead to recovery. 
This, of course, can only be undertaken 
by a trained veterinarian, especially as 
the various parts of the head and neck 
contain important vessels, nerves, and 
ducts which should be injured as little 
as possible in any operation. Unless 


dying: within a week or 10 days, al-| the tumor is completely removed it will 
though some survive for double that | reappear. 


period. The intestines, 
large, ave affected with diphtheritie in- 
flammation; there are nodules arranged 
iy, annular patches; the mucous memi- 
ane becomes neurotic, constituting the 
sécalletl ulcers. There is also frequently 
catarrhal pneumonia, sometimes with 
hemorrhagic patches, accounting for the 


disturbed respiration. The spleen is 
got generally enlarged. 


The Balanced Ration. 

The value of the balanced ration is too 
apt to be disregarded by many who 
think it no matter if the food does have 
too muich of this or that element in it. 
But it is not alone the nutritive result 
of the food that affects the good or ll of 
an animal. It is that if there is excess 
of one element, and all the rest are in 
proper quantity, this excess is not got 
rid of, except at the expense of some 
important function of the animal. It is 
not like the mere addition of something 
that is in excess and is easily thrown off 
and rejected, as one might pick out any 
useless matter and throw it away, but 
quite the contrary. 

Every clement of the food taxes the 
digestive and assimilative functions. 

ese organs are not exactly sieves to 
sort out and discard unclean matters. 
They cannot do this, but must act upon 
the whole food, and if there is a surplus 
of any one elenient, there are special 
organs for its elimination from the 
system. The kidneys, for instance, cject 
any surplus of protein from the system, 
whether it be a residue of the food from 
overfeeding or a waste product from 
severe muscular exertion, by which the 
nitrogenous elements of the wasted mus- 
cular tissue are thrown off and ejected 
by the kidneys. If, however, the pro- 
tein of the food is in excess for any 
lengthened time, these delicate organs 
are overworked and disease is caused, 
which, by long continuance, becomes 
chronic and, in the end, fatal. It is the 
same with excess of carboriaceous food. 
This is eliminated through the lungs, 
and by the escape of the vital heat. If 
there is too much heat produced in this 
way, inflammation of some kind is 
caused, and in the least injurious result 
this escapes as eruptions on the skin, as 
pimples, boils, and more disagreeable 
outbreaks at times. Thus the balanced 


. ration is not only desirable from the 


view of economy, but it is imperative as 
avoiding diseases of various kinds. 
How to feed animals is one of the most 
important studies for a farmer, next to 
how to feed himself and his family. 


et 2 

Cows cannot yield butter fat without 
Buitable materials from which to make 
it, and cattle capable of producing them 
cannot use the coarse fare of the lower 
grades of stock to’ good advantage. 


Neither can they withstand the exposure | 


Which common stock endures without 
discomfort and injury, 


notably | the | 


| 


In March, 1892, M. Nocard, of the 
Alfort Veterinary School, in a communi- 
cation to the French Central Society of 
Veterinary Medicine, announced that 


/actinomycosis of the tongue could be 


quickly and permanently cured by the 
administration of iodide of potassium. 

In April, 1892, Dr. Norgaard, Veter- 
inary Inspector-of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, undertook the cure of ac- 
tinomycosis of the jaw by the use of the 
same medicine. He treated a young 
steer which had a tumor on the jaw 15} 
inches in circumference, with iodide of 
potassium, and the result was a complete 
cure. 

The treatment with iodide of potassium 
consists in giving full doses of this medi- 
cine once or twice a day until improve- 
ment is noticed, when the dose may be 
reduced or given less frequently. The 
size of the dose should depend somewhat 
upon the weight of the animal. 

M. Thomassen, of Utrecht, gives one 
and one-half drams of iodide of potas- 
sium daily in one dose, dissolved in a 
pint of water, until improvement is 
noticed, which he states is always within 
eight days. Then he decreases the dose 
to ome dram. The animals do well 
under this treatment, showing only the 
ordinary symptoms which follow the use 
of iodine, the principal ones being dis- 
charge from the nose, weeping of the 
eyes, and peeling off of the outer layer 
of the skin. These symptoms need cause 
no uneasiness, as they never result in 
any serious disturbance of the health. 

M. Godbille, French Veterinarian, 
has given as much as four drams (half 
an ounce) in one day to a steer, decreas- 
ing the dose half a dram each day 
until the dose was one and one-fourth 
drams, which was maintained until the 
twelfth day of treatment, when the steer 
appeared entirely cured. 

M. Nocard, Alfort Veterinary School, 
gave the first day one and one-half drams 
in one dose to a cow; the second and 
succeeding days, a dose of one dram in 
the morning and evening, in each case 
before feeding. This treatment was con- 
tinued for 10 days, when the animal was 
cured, 

Dr. Norgaard gave two and one-half 
drams, dissolved in water, once a day for 
three days. He then omitted the medi- 
cine for # day or two, and then con- 
tinued it according to symptoms. 

These examples of the treatment, as 
‘it has been successfully administered by 
others, will serve as a sufficient indica- 
tion for those who wish to test it. 





Noting the frequent killing of cows 
by lightning while lying beside wire 
fences, Hoard’s Dairyman says: “ It is 
a very simple thing to run a wire from 
the top fence wire, taking one turn 





around each lower wire, into the ground 

a foot or so. By doing this every few 

| rods, it is said, the danger from lightning 
may be greatly obviated,” 


= 


How Gov. Morton’s Milk is Handled. 


The Rural New- Yorker gives an in- 
teresting sketch of the way Gov. 
Morton’s Guernsey milk is cared for : 

HOW THE MILK IS CLEANED. 

First of all comes healthy cows. The 
cows at “Ellerslie” are Quernseys. 
This breed is noted for its health and 
vigor. The cows are gentle, and good 
eaters, and give a large flow of rich, 
high-colored milk. The herd has been 
tested with tuberculin repeatedly, and 
there is not a trace of tuberculgsis in-it. 
A lot of imported Guernseys wére care- 
fully tested, but not one showed any 
reaction. 

“ But before we look at the cows,” 
said Mr. Cottrell, “let us see just what 
happens to the milk in the dairy house. 
We will have two cows milked at once 
to show you.” 

The dairy house was as neat as wax 
in all its appointments. ‘the great 
ebject in such a building is to avoid all 
cracks or crevices in floor, wall or ceil- 
ing. Such cracks cannot be easily 
reached and cleaned, and if milk be 
scattered about, they are sure to become 
breeding places for bacteria. The milk 
was brought in warm from the barn. 
It was strained twice—once through a 
eloth, and once through a fine wire 
gauze strainer of peculiar shape. In 
outward appearance this strainer is like 
the ordinary tin strainer that fits into 
the large can. Instead of having the 
gauze at the bottom, this strainer is 
solid with the gauze raised at the side, 
so that the milk must rise at least two 
inches before running into the can. 
The reason for this is that when the 
gauze is at the bottom, the strainings all 
collect on it, and each succeeding pail of 
milk is washed through them, carrying 
more or less into the can. With the 
gauze at the side, this is prevented, as 
the milk must rise, and is not washed 
through. First of all, the cow must be 
perfectly clean before she is milked. 
All the filth found in milk is dropped 
into it from some dirty surroundings. 
“That milk is as clean as we can 
make it,” said Mr. Cottrell; “but I 
want you to smell of it before the next 
step is taken.” 

The warm, indescribable “cowy” 
odor was very apparent. 

“We don’t wish to bottle that up, 
and cooling alone won’t take it out, so 
we blow pure air through it by means 
of Hill’s aerator.” 

This device is a square box in which 
are two small bellows which connect 
with a crank or shaft outside. The 
bellows blow into a long rubber tube, 
at the end of which is a rose like that 
at the end of a watering pot. At EIl- 
erslie, when a can of warm milk is 
brought in, this rose is placed at the 
bottom of the can, and a belt from the 
engine shaft attached to the aerator. 
There was a great commotion in the can 
at once as the strong current of air 
blown through the tube made the milk 
fairly boil, while the “cowy” pdor was 
nearly doubled in strength. In a little 


disappeared, and the milk was pro- 
nounced ready for cooling. 

“IT find the aerator a great help,” 
said Mr. Cottrell, “and consider it a 
valuable aid in producing sanitary 
milk.” 

“ But what does the aerator really do 
to the milk to help it?” 

“That I don’t know. I have not 
been able to obtain a satisfactory ex- 
planation from any of the scientists. 
They have various theories, but no facts 
that I have heard to show what good 
this forced air does.” 

“ How do you know that it isa good 
thing, then?” 

“ Because I have tested it carefully. 
Let invalids or a baby be fed regularly 
on milk that is aerated before being 
cooled, and then some day give them 
milk from the same cow treated exactly 
the same, except that no pure air has 
been blown through it before cooling. 
They wilk tell it every time and in most 
cases will refuse it! That is evidence 
enough to satisfy me that aeration takes 
something out of the milk that we don’t 
want there.” 

“ Yet I have heard people object to it.” 
“That is easily explained—they blew 
impure air through the milk, and, of 
course, did it no good. I went to a 
famous milk dairy once and saw them 
work the aerator right in the barn close 
to the manure gutters. The air was 
strong enough to knock a man down; 
yet they were blowing it right through 
the milk. Of course they hurt it, both 
in flavor and keeping qualities. See 
how we have ours arranged. The 
original machine would have taken the 
air right from this room, and before it 
reached the milk it would have passed 
over the wheels, which are more or-less 
covered with oi]. We run an air pipe 
to the outside of the building, so that 
the air comes from outdoors. Before it 
enters the bellows it passes through a 
box stuffed full of absorbent cotton, and 
thus js forced through the milk absolute- 
ly pure. That sort of aeration is a 
good thing and helps the milk.” 





Watermelons have the right of way 
over Georgia railways just now, and the 
quantity of the fruit going out of the 
State is astounding. Two or three extra 
melon trains of 25 carloads each are go- 
ing north every day over the Columbus 
Southern alone. 











Is Your | 
Blood Pure ° 


1! 
If not, it is important that you make it 
pure at once with the great blood pufifier, 


Hood’s . 
Sarsaparilla 


Becanse with impure blood you are in eon- 
stant danger of serious illness. 


Hood's Pills 





the after-dinner pill and 
family Cathartic, 25¢, 





over a minute this odor had practically” 
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SHEEP AND WOOk. 








It isan excellqnt, plan to turn the 
weaned lambs into, wing corn. 
They will pick out, eof grass, 
or the lowest su thet do not help 
the crop at all, as they are so low as to 
escape the cutting gnd-remain in the 
field. ‘The lambs, will enjoy the shade 


and the coolness, and will-find in the 
change something to aid in the weaning 


‘of them from the ewes. 


But the ewesshould be most carefully 
watched after the lambs are taken from 
them. Some of them will need milking 
to relieve the udders, failing which, they 
may suffer from garget, and possibly the 
udder may become swollen and inflamed, 
and even fester and break, in - which 
case there is imminent danger of the 
flies blowing the ewe and causing trouble 
that has at times resulted in the loss of 
some of the best ewes in the flock. 


The early lamb is worth two late 
ones. It may easily sell when ten or 
twelve weeks old for $10, when, two 
weeks later, it may not fetch three. 
Time is a most important element in the 
value of the Spring Jambs, and two 
weeks saved in getting the ewes into 
pregnant condition may add many 
dollars to the account of the flock. 

To secure early breeding, the highest 
feeding of both the ewes and the ram is 
needed. Some stimulant, too, for the 
ewe will help to hasten the breeding 
period. Some wheat or rye, or even a 
bran and linseed mash with one grain 
of cantharides in it for each ewe, will 
help greatly to stimulate the desired 
condition. A few drops of a solution 
of phosphoric acid given to the ram will 
act as a most useful tonic. It may be 
given in his share of the bran and lin- 
seed mash once a day from this time 
on. 


a 


Stock in Ohio. 

The Auditor of the State of Ohio has 
completed his annual tabulation of the 
returns of animals made by the various 
Counties. 

It shows a notable decrease in the 
number of sheep in the State, there be- 
ing only 3,005,403 this year, against 
3,555,182 in 1894. A decided reduc- 
tion in the number of horses is also 
shown. In 1894 there were~ 824,840, 
and this year there are but 795,895, a 
decrease of 28,945. There are 1,252,- 
901 cattle in the State, a decrease of 
43,204 from last year. An increase is 
shown in the number of hogs, there be- 
ing 1,437,395 this year, against 1,331,- 
169 in 1894, an increase of 106,224. 

seid clendenveueans 


COTTONSEED FEED, 





The Pennsylvania Station Reports. 

“Quite revently. there has been 
brought before the farmers of this State 
what is designated as ‘cottonseed feed,’ 
which purports to be a mixture of five 


meal by weight. The result is a very 
bulky feed, weighing about 13 pounds 
per bushel, which is offered at the price 
of $11.50 per ton in bulk in car-load 
lots at any point in Pennsylvania.” 

After careful feeding tests the Station 
reports : 

“Both as regards bulk, chemical 
composition, and proportion of digestible 
matter the cottonseed feed corresponds 
more nearly to a coarse fodder than toa 
grain feed. The results of our digestion 
experiments show it to contain rather less 
total digestible matter than either clover 
or timothy hay and a little more than 
good corn fodder. It has, however, a 
somewhat larger proportion of protein 
than either corn fodder or timothy hay, 
but less than clover hay. In proportion 
to the amount of digestible matter which 


. ® . . . . . 
it contains it is a réftively expensive | 


feed, costing more per pound of digestible 
matter than any of the feeds named in 
the table, with the exception of cotton- 
seed meal. The indications of the di- 
gestion experiments, therefore, are that 
the feed contains only a moderate 
amount of actual food and that it is too 
costly to compete with more familiar 


feeding stuffs.” 
; seal 


CHEDDAR CHEESE. 





Results of Study of English 
Methods. 


Makers’ 


F. J. Lloyd summarizes his three | 


years’ study of the methods of English 
makers as follows : 

“To make Cheddar cheese of excel- 
lent quality, one, and one single organ- 
ism only, is necessary in the milk; that 
is the Bacillus acidi lactici ; every other 
organism present will tend to make the 
work more difficult. Hence it is impera- 


tive that scrupulous cleanliness be the | 


primary consideration of the farmer and 
of the cheesemaker, as of all those who 
have in the least possible respect to deal 
with the cows, the milk, or the apparatus 
employed. ys 

“Secondly. ‘No matter what system 
of manufacture be adopted, two things 
are necessary—two results must be ob- 
tained. The one is that the whey be 
separated from the curd, so that when 
the curd is ground. it shall contain not 
less than 40 per cent. of water, nor more 
than 43 per cent. ; and the other is that 
the whey left in the curd shall contain, 
developed in it before the curd is put in 
the press, at least one per cent. of lactic 
acid if the cheese is required for sale 
within four months, and not less than 
0.8 per cent. of lactie acid if the cheese 
is to be kept ripening for a longer 
period. 

“Lastly. The quality of the cheeses 
which comply with the foregoing stand- 
ard will vary according to the quality of 
the milk from which they have been 
made, and, proportionately, to the 
amount of fat presentin that milk. The 
fat is the constituent which most affects 
the quality of the ¢heeses; hence it is 
not possible to expect the same quality 
of cheese to be made from land which 
yields large quantities of poor milk as 


from land which yields small quantities 
of rich milk. But, with, due care, the 
larger yield of cheese ‘which can be ob- 
tained: from the poorer milk should bal- 
ance in value that of the higher quality 
which can be made from the richer milk- 
yielding pastures.” ° 


BEET SUGAR. 








Gratifying Development of a Great 
Industry. 

Last year there were nearly 20,000 
acres of beets grown, yielding nearly 
200,000 tons of beets, an average of 10 
tons to an acre, and supplying the raw 
material for more than 45,000,000 
pounds of sugar. This is about 1 per 
cent. of our consumption, and about 50 
per cent. more than our yearly import 
of foreign refined sugar, which is all the 
product of this sweet root. It is also 
one-twelfth of the domestic product of 
cane sugar. 

This isa gratifying beginning, know- 
ing from experience how great things 
from small things grow, and that even 
the world had a beginning. But itis a 
very small affair compared with what 
might have been accomplished had the 
farmers done their fair share in the in- 
auguration of an industry which might 
yield to our citizens, in all, every year, 
the grand sum of $100,000,000, now 
spent for our supply of sugar from 
foreign sources, much of whichis paid 
for in hard cash, gold, and but a small 
part in trade. 

The avefage yield of sugar to the 
acre has been 2,500 pounds, represent- 
ing at the price to the consumer of five 
cents a pound, the sum of $115 yielded 
in final product from each acre. Of 
this, the grower getsan average of $46. 
The actual cost of making this average 
yield was $38.29, in which are included: 
all these expenses, viz: Manuring,$2.20 ; 
plowing, $2; seed, $2 ; sowing, 30 cents; 
first hoeing, $1.44; bunching, $5.12; 
thinning, $3.72; second hoeing, $2.25; 
third hoeing, $4.81; fourth hoeing, 


harvesting, loading, hauling, etc., $8.13. 

These expenses will be largely de- 
creased in the future. It is seen that 
the greatest part of them is incident to 
the weediness of the land and_ the 
costly removal of the weeds. This in 
all amounted to $13.41 per acre, a 
sufficient amount to include, with the 
thinning, which might be done at one 





more to the possible income. 





thus: 


as 


One grower produced 


the 10 acres. 


Women in Arizona. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Doubt- 
less among your thousands of readers 
there are many women who will take an 
interest in an article written especially 
for them, describing life as it is fora 
woman in this far-away frontier land. 

To those who have their own homes, 
and who do not. have to make their own 
living, I will not speak, for Arizona has 
no need of them; but for the less for- 
tunate of our sisters—the working girls, 
the unmarried, and the widows—I have 
a word. 

Most of you probably think that 
Arizona is a hard country, full of wild 
Indians, and terrible bandits, and no fit 
place for a decent or honest person to 
live; but I will tell you now that a more 
mistaken idea never crept into your 
pretty heads. 

It is true that Arizona has her full 
share of the lawless element, who drift 


arm of the law is potent here and crime 
is not more common than elsewhere. 

Considering that it is mostly a mining 
and stock country, which occupations, 
from their very nature, attract the 
strong, rough, and hard-natured men of 
the land, Arizona does remarkably well 
to preserve the peace as well as she does. 
Life in a mining camp in Arizona is 
not like life in a village in the East. 

Most of the men are single, money is 
plentiful, and they spend it with a happy 
recklessness that would be a revelation 
to some people. <A half dollar for a 
meal, with a tip to the fortunate cook or 
waiter if the steak is done just right ; 
five dollars for a buggy to take the new 
Eastern _ school-marm (school teachers 
are always new—they get married so 
quickly) out for a drive; 25 cents for a 
plate of ice cream, if the camp is fortu- 
nate to afford such luxuries, and so on 
ad lib. 

Money flows like water, and the 
thrifty woman who does not clear up a 
thousand dollars a year out of a mining 
camp with her boarding house, lodging 





$2.91; cultivating and bugging, $2.59; | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|ranch, horse ranch, ledge or placer 
of the hoeings, something over half the claim out in the hills, and two or three 
total cost. With cleaner ground and a| times a year they come to town. Their 
more skillful culture and singling of the | pocketbook is full and their spirits high, 
stand, the total bill for labor would be | and for a few days some charmer of a 
so reduced as to add considerably to the | maid, if they can find one, thinks them 
profit. Moreover, with improved ecul- | the jolliest and nicest fellows alive. 
ture, two or three tons may be added to | Then, Miss Louise, beware, or he will 
the yield of each acre, thus adding still | carry you off with him to care for his 


This, however, is the dark side, if| 
there is one, to the culture of this crop; | then there are those others, whose 
the brighf side is much more attractive, | painted faces and lewd forms attract, 
999 , and Jack and his money are soon parted. 
| tons of beets on 10 acres, at a cost of | / ‘ 
| . | $287.20 in all. The crop was sold for } he is a thousand miles from home, and 
parts of the hulls with one of cottonseed | $91, giving a net profit of $613 for | it is so hard, so awfully hard, to resist 
As compared with wheat the temptations that are so artfully pro- 
| growing in the same State (Nebraska), | vided to furnish amusement by the big, 


| the income from this crop is as wealth | 


| to direst poverty and distress. 
The growth of one acre of beets needs 
the labor of one man for 20 days. 
| This of itself makes a much larger de- 
_mand for skilled farm labor than any 
grain crop. To produce all our sugar 
in this way would call for the labor 
tof 1,000,000 additional laborers for 40 
| days each, while the erection and work- 
ing of 800 factories, each making 25, 
| 000 tons of beets into sugar, will call 
| for a large additional force. In fact, 





sugar represents scientifically nothing | 


but force—that of the energy of the 


similar force, 
small contribution 


| than excepting 


of fertilizer, 


|in its production. 





| The Babcock Milk Tester. 


| This machine is used for ascertaining | filled with the idea that he has had a 
'the amount of fat in any milk, and it | “time” to make up for the week of 
does this as perfectly as any other | drudgery on the ranch. 


chemical test will do. It is, in fact, a 


chemical operation by which the fat in| tae remedy? More women. Women 
the milk is separated by the use of sul- | to take care of the homes, to fill the 
phuric acid, and is then gathered by | School-houses, to make life pleasant to 
centrifugal force in the whirling part of | hardy men, who have subdued the 
the machine, into the graduated neck of | desert and who are making it into a 
the bottles, so that it may be measured | garden. 


with exactitude. Itis not a desirabie 


thing for a dairyman to use, as it needs | Arizona thinking it a land of terrors. 
5 . . 
| Its worst terror at present is the scarcity 


the use of the risky liquid “used—sul- | of the fair sex, 


exact methods, and some knowledge of 


| phuric acid. For all practical purposes 
| a small churn of the best make, holding 
| two to four quarts, will make the best 

test for the dairyman, as it is not the 
| actual quantity of fat in the milk which 
interests him so much as the quantity of 
/it he can get out of it in the churn. 
There is a loss of fat in the skimming of 
the cream, and another loss in the churn- 
ing, and these cannot be avoided. So 
that to know precisely how much actual 
butter each cow gives, from time to time, 
under the best possible care of the milk 
and feeding the cows, is all that the but- 
termaker wants to know. It is different 
in a creamery, in which may be used 
many kinds of milk, and in this case it 
is necessary to know which of the patrons 
is sending poor milk, either knowingly 
or accidentally, as either is the same as 
the other, to the creamery man. 


Weeds in Walks. 

The best way to get rid of these 1s to 
get a barrel of the cheapest salt, or a 
sack of it, at the price of $1, or less, 
and scatter it over the weeds after a 
shower, or when the dew is on the 
ground. -It will kill the weeds, and, if 
the walk be graveled or made of 
crushed stone, it will brighten it exceed- 
ingly. If it is only of earth, it will 
clean it and keep it from being dusty. 
It is excellent on stone flagged walks to 
keep the grass from growing up through 
the crevices, and it will keep the ants 
from working in these openings and 
piling up their disagreeable sand heaps. 








'sun’s heat only. To manufacture it | irrigating, and gathering the eggs until 
from the seed requires nothing more Saturday, when most of them go to 
the town. 
and | the few things they need are bought, 
| this, too, represents only manual labor | and then the gilded palaces are open, 


| to a farmers’ 





to this affliction the Florida towns are 


house, ice cream parlor, chicken ranch, 
or even from her daily labor, is no 
money catcher. 

And then there is always the chance 
of meeting some man who is tired of 
living alone and who is able aud wiliing 
to provide for a helpmate. 

Hundreds of young men and other 
hundreds not so young have their cow 


little home amongst the hills. 
If Miss Louise is not to be found, 


Jack is not at heart a bad fellow, but 


black spiders of humanity. 

After a few days Jack goes back to 
the ranch, dissatisfied and discontented 
with everything, himself included. 
Maybe he thinks of advertising for a 
mate, but the cares of the ranch soon 
cause him to forget that, and so he goes 
on alone until the next trip to town. 

In the farming portion of the Territory 
it is about the same thing, single men 
everywhere, taking care of a nice place 
and existing on beans, bacon, and slap- 
jacks. You cannot call it living, for 
such an existence is not life. They 
put in the week on the ranch plowing, 


The produce is soon sold and 


the sweet music is inviting, the sirens 
are there, and late Saturday night our 
farmer drives home, again dissatisfied, but 


These are the conditions. What is 


No woman need be afraid to come to 


This may seem an odd letter to send 
journal, but consider the 
situation and it will look different.— 
Gates M. Fow er, Phenix, Ariz, 

A Correction. 

Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: In 
your August number we note a para- 
graph headed “ Vaccinating for An- 
thrax.” Dr. Hewitt, who is mentioned in 
connection with this subject, has obtained 
all the lymph used by him from our- 
selves. Weare the sole and only Agents 
for Pasteur’s Anthrax Vaccine in this 
country, and have no connection of any 
description witn the (so-called) Pasteur 
Institute of this city, which is a private 
institution, entirely unassociated with The 
Pasteur Institute, Paris, from which lat- 
ter institution we receive all the products 
handled by us. 

We are subscribers to your valuable 
publication, and read its columns with 
much interest every month. Kindly 
afford us the necessary correction in your | 
next issue, and by so doing greatly 
oblige, yours, respectfully, 

PasreuR Anrarax Vaccine (U. 8. 
AND CANnAbD&) Co. Lrp. 








It is now estimated that the loss by 
the cold snap of December in Florida 
will amoynt to $7,000,000. In addition 


in here from everywhere, but the strong | 
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. Another Wonderful Cure, 
Ever since my “calfhooa”" IT had } 4 

trouble, inherited a tendency to “br : 

out.” After a severe attack I ho: 

been confined to the stable for weels 

troubled with aringingsensation inr 

and a feeling as i? stuck with pitebfor j 

angry men, tened with * I 


as . 
wring TL le 
ime 


IL was threat 
treatment,” but a friend recoramend: 
ticity as compounded by the Pag: 
Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. © 
worked « complete cure, and T ca 
recommend itin ol!) sitnilur cases. 

N Yours truly, Durham Ll. 
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depends on little things. 
A Ripans Tabule is ; 
little thing, but takin: 
one occasionally give. 
good digestion, andthat , 
means good blood, and 4 
that means good brain ‘ 
and brawn, and that ‘ 
iN means suctess. 
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Ripans Tabules: Sold by druggists, or } 


if the price (50 cents a box) is sent to The ' 
\ Chemical Company, No. 10 Spruce st 4 
” York. Sample vial 10 cents, 
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A SPECIALTY. 
tary BLOOD POISON 
cured in 15t035 days. You e t 
ome forsame price under same guaran: 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we » 
tract to pay railroad fareand hote { 
nocharge, if we fuil to cure. If you have taken mer- 
cury, iodide potash, and still have aches ar 

ains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Uleers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISON 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most ob«tl- 
nate cases and challenge the world for « 
case we cannotcure. This disease has a 
baffied the skill of the most eminent; 
cians. $500,000 capital behind our u 

tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sui ) 
applicatwn. Address COOK REMEDY CO. 
307 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, LLL, 
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iis paper. 


COMFORTABLE INCOME 
WITHIN YOUR REACH 
AS A WORKER FOR THE 


Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Tue Cosmopo.iran is just now engaged ir 
making a special effort, and is offering unusua! 2 

















opportunities to those who desire to becor 












+ 
its representatives. Fully the equal of the & 
§ $3.00 or $4.00 magazines, it is sold at $1.50 
= ycar; gives 1560 pages each year, with over pa 
fm 200 illustrations. Its contributors incl % 
the most famous writers and most noted : 
tists of the world. It is not surprising t ‘ 
that it was the most widely circulated m: ni 
zine in America in 1894. It hasonly to be ses: 
@ tobeappreciated. In addition toits reguiar 
commission to agents, an extraordinary bonu 
Bis being offcred for the next sixmonths tothose § 
who will make desirable representatives, with 


a view to increasing circulation inthe smaller 
Cities and country districts. Address 2 
Cosmopouiran, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. ¥ 


3 


FITSCURED 


om U.S. Journal of Medicine. 
Prof. W. H.Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O, and Express ad. 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 
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MY HU Dye. 
7 hy you delt 
$60 Kenwood Machine for « ff" / 

fy $50 Arlington Machine for . ¢ 

™ Standard Singers - 24.00, $ 

$15.00, and 27 other styles 4 

Pe tachmentsF REE. We pay freight ;: 
where on 80 days free trial, in « 

without asking one cent ads 

“@ from factor Save agents 

Over 100,000 in ase Cara. 
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Warranted 
Ten-Years = 


ayo Free Write at ‘ 

(im fall), CASH BUYERS’ UN 

158-164 West Van Buren St.. B 75, Cr cag 
When writing mention this paper 


ARMS & LECS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEE} 
The Most Natural. Com‘ort \ 

Durable. Over 15,000 
New Patents & Important 
ment. U. S. Gov't Man 
I}lustrated book of 
formula for measur 
A.A.MARKS, | 
701 BROADWAY, NEW JUN CIT 


When writing mention this paper. 





(GUDROPSY Free =. 
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red with Vegetable Remedica Hav: 
ured many thousand cases called hopeless. | 
10 days at least % of allsyinptomsareremoved| ("~ 
Book of testimonials of cures and days treat ect 
ment free by mail. Dra.Green & Sons, Atianta,Ga. Gey 
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YOUN Learn Steam Engineering an ‘$190 A 
—EARN v 
Send your name andl 


MONTH 

ME w.¢. Hunt, Engineer, tte 
Bridgeport. Conn. 

When writing mention this paper. 


Bret Chester “ 
Jersey Red & Poland ‘ 
Pies. Jersey, Guernsey * 
stein Cattle. Thorong''6! 
Fancy Poultry, iu 3 
ouse Dogs. (at 
ochranville, Chester Co, Pa. 


When writing mention this paper. 
@. I. ¢. breed. The &. B 


HOGS iis 
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Send for descrip 





SALESMEN wanted for Mercha: 
weekly pay. Samples ft 


liveries or coliections. Side line or exc! \ rey 
Manufacturers, 394! Market st., Philade! pir 
When writing mention this paper 


RUPTURE 


When writing mention this paper. 
operation ‘N 


STRICTURE: 


free. EMPIRE MED. CO., 30 Smith Bide. BOSTON, © 
When writing mention this paper 
ing life. 80 page book tor I 


PEEP piotares true to life. Sen’ 
iain wrapper for saerdie 


stamps, Address: MENDELSON, Drawer W, Kap 
When writing mention this paper. 


Sure Cure 
sealed hook 
Dr. Wis. R 
Ssmithvill 


Cured at! 


ather mysterles. Fftectsofe * tte 


GOVERNMENT Examinations soon in ev’ 

Postal, Customs, Railway - 

and Internal Revenue Services and Departments a". e) S 

Particulars free. 4,000 appointments yearly. PCS iT URS 
Nat'l Corresp, Instiwte, Washington, D. ©. vv 

When writing mention this paper. ; os 
penses paid. If you want employs 


WORK at once oP. O. VICKERY, Augue’* 
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ING LINES. 1 to 1,000 yards 


ra 


FOR ALL. $75 & month sas 








menaced by hordes of tramps thrown 
out of work by the sudden cessation of | 
the picking and packing industry in the | 
orchards, 


FIS OU Silk, | cent a yard Send for *# * ¥ 
WAREN & CO., 10 E, Lith St., »- 

When writing mention this paper. 

ARM 2 . ; 4 

ress envelopes or Copy... 

CAN YOu = Box 507, Lima. Ohio. 

——— : s icliadh + to 
RUBRER GOODS. Sealed e a : Meg, MO 
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married persons ol ly. GEM ¢ 
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an sp) li 
cass that pres sa go 
when served the tabl 
“T think the sing! White Leg- 
hort the greatest egg machines we 
ba They are capable of laying more 
oo any other fowl, and will net a 
g itthe year round from eggs 
th vl I know. 
Fur those whe wish a combination of 
t try and eggs, I think the Bar- 
th Rock is unexcelled. Itis 
ceneral-purpose fowl of the fancy, 
medium between the ex- 
nd the ideal bird of those who 
vis for profit. For eggs they 
the average, and for table 
they compare favorably with 
t 
~tockbridge has bred the Barred 
T P 





“THE DIRIGO.” 


Popular Home of America’s Fav- 
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orite Fowl. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


the interesting poultry farms 


und 


the National Capital, 


e enjoys @ greater prosperity 


Dirigo. 


the 
r. W. & Stockbridge. 


V 
M 


This beautiful place | 
at Carlin Springs, Va., and is | 
veteran breeder and 


For 


: Mr. Stockbridge has been a 
ceder of the feathered tribes, 
zhly conversant in the prac- 
ultry culture, although he 

t in breeding and maturing 
cy and the show-roam. 
lozen or more variefes dur- 
= 25 years, and from ‘his ex- 
tinds three distinct favorites 

r all purposes of the poultry- 
He expresses himself as follows: 


most t 
cht Brahma. 


n feathers. 


FRONT VIEW OF 
i table fowl, having a car-| bridge as a_perfectly-balanced ration, 
| appearance | and at times he has omitted a portion of 


Rock for the last 10 years, 
tlLem almost exclusively on his | 
spared no time 
rfect his stock, and each | 
his yards for the 


He 


has 


vy mates 


hatched-700 birds, and 

record of raising 
He uses two 
itors for hatching, and 


He 


itched. 


lows a hen to sit. 


rs, with a capacity of 450 
- intention to add more 


He 


eautiful fowl of them all 
This bird I con- 
handsomest fow] of the poultry | 
| one that will satisfy lovers of 
It is a good layer 





ders next season. 


wn in illustration is 120 
feet wide, with a three- 


4 iv? 
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REAR VIEW OF HOUSE, SHOWING BUNS FOR 


| wheat middlings, three parts wheat bran, | 
> | and two parts boiled beef and bone. | 


eS 


HOUSE, 


| The chicks are fed all they will eat up| 
| clean five times a day, until they are six 
_ weeks old. 

| ‘The old fowls are fed on a ration as 


follows: 


| 





fat and clumsy, but also diseased at the 
same time because of their inactivity. 
The first thing for the poultryman to 
provide in Winter is a place for ex- 
ercise, and all the food allowed should 
make the hens seek it in some manner. 
The harder they have to work and 
scratch for it the better. A mass of 
leaves or any kind of litter will answer. 
The next point is how much food to 
give to a flock, say, of a dozen hens. 
The old rule is that five pecks of corn 
will support a hen for a year, aud that 
one quart a day for 12 hens is a fair al- 
lowance; but it is well known that one 





and bone, mixed dry and to a crumbly 








w. 
state, and fed cold. 
fowls are fed on this mash every morn- 
ing the year round. 

Green foods are fed each day during 
the Summer and Winter, and the night 
feed is whole wheat during the entire 
year. Corn in the grain is never used. 

This feed is considered by Mr. Stock- 


S&S STOCKBRIDGE. 
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SHOWING RUNS. 


| the ingredients and noted a falling-off 
jn the results of eggs and general condi- 
tion of the birds. 
The average egg yield is rated as fol- 
lows: For November 25 ver cent., De- 


| cember 45 per cent., and from Decem- | 


ber until June the fowls average about 
| 65 per cent. 

The greater portion of fowls and egg’ 
raised by M. Stockbridge are used to 

‘supply his trade at the “Log Cabin 
Lunch Room,” which he runs 
Washington. 

We are pleased to note the success 
which Mr. Stockbridge bas attained at 
“The Dirigo,” and that he intends to 
| increase his already-large facilities, and 
he has the best wishes of Toe AMERI- 

cAN FarRMER in his undertaking. 
exmemnnenenensanengeemaenitiestennt 
Feeding and Judgment. 
Feeding in Winter is more puzzling 
and perplexing than any other duty. 
| To feed enough and not too much re 
quires judgment, and though the ex- 


rienced poultryman may have but little : 
- a : | located at Seventh street and Pennsyl-! 


difficulty, vet,the novice makes a great 
many mistakes. Anybody can feed 


chickens, that is, throw down the food | 
and allow the fowls to eat as much as | 


they wish, but such a system is very 
harmful and results in the hen ceasing 


to lay and the poultryman becomes dis- | 


of | 


satisfied. He attributes the lack 


- Ceo ro 
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CHICKS. 


The morning meal is a mash of three | 
parts cornmeal, three parts ground oats, | e 
two parts wheat middlings, three parts tempt to feed hens by fixing upon a 
wheat bran, and two parts boiled beef) 


in | 


running the entire length of | profit to the hens, and looks around in- 


ed to the opposite side of the | eggs is due to injudicious feeding. 


ure 


four houses, 8 x 12 feet} 


It is divided into 10 pens, | quiringly for the “best breed,” hoping 
t each, with a 92-foot run for | to secure some strain that will lay more 
| eggs than others, while the scareity of 


One of the reasons why careful and 


b are used to house the grow- | judicious feeding should be practiced in 


feet 


each. 


Each chick-house has a run | Winter is that the poultryman must 
Mr. Stockbridge | produce the proper conditions for laying. 


4 large share of bis success to | In the Summer the hens have plenty 


-k-houses, and claims they are | of exercise, green food, animal food and | 
It is the work of securing | 
agstersare kept in the brooder- | their food that makes them contented | 


le for growing chicks. 


a variety. 


il six months old, when they | and keeps them in health. Their diges- 
‘crred to these houses until they | tion is better, they have keener appetites, 
tor the laying-pens in the Fall.4 and can dust their bodies whenever they 
\ing stock are also allowed to | so desire. When the Winter comes and 


large grassy plat during the | 


summer, 


og chicks are fed for the first six 
* ive times a day on a “ johnny- 
made of the following: Six parts 

» three parts oats, two parts | 


idleness. Feather-pulling, 


ing else to do. 








they have no exercise they become ad- 
dicted to the vices that originate from 

; egg-eating 
and quarreling become habits. They 
will eat frequently because there is noth- 
They not only become 


hen may consume even six peeks and 
another only four pecks, hence any at- 


certain proportion of food will fail in 
securing expected results, as individual 
hens differ, no two being alike, and 
differ also in preferences of food, quantity 
consumed, and in their condition, as a 
laying hen requires different food and 
more of it than a non-layer. 

It is very difficult to measure a mixed 
diet, but there is one safe rule to follow, 





which is to give them half as much as 
they will eat in the morning, nothing at 
noon, and a full meal at night. Fora | 
dozen hens put three or four pounds of | 
wheat in a trough. Let them eat until | 





the last hen walks away. Then weigh | 
the quantity left over, which will show 
exactly how much was eaten. The | 
next morning give them half as much | 
as they ate before, but scatter the food | 
a little and let them work for it. Keep | 
them rather hungry than otherwise. At 


o 


night fill the trough full of all sorts of | 


Chicks and-old | food that you wish to give them and let 


| them eat until they walk away from it, 
then remove the remainder. Never 


Poultry and. Agriculture. 


Director A. G. Gilbert, in treating 
the subject of poultry in its relation to 
the agticulturist, in a paper read before 
the Ontario Agricultural Union, said : 


In relation to the agriculturist, poultry 
occupies the position of an undevelo 


mine of wealth. “The farmer asks the 
reason for its yalué. The answer is, be- 
cause for the capita invested there is 
nothing about the farin that, with proper 
management, will return so great a profit. 
It is the only départment of the farm 
that will utilize what might be waste, 
and give in return for it: 1. The egg, 
representing cash at all times; 2. The 
young, which are revenue producers in 
three to five months; 3. The valuable 
manure; 4. The body of the hen, which 
will bring a fair price after rearing sev- 
eral broods of chickens and laying a 
large number of eggs. 

It seems to make no difference with 
poultry whether they are housed beneath 
the slate roof of a pretentious building 
or in a deserted pigpen, so long as they 
are kept dry, fairly warm, and well 
attended. The farmer inquires: What 
per centage of profit may I expect? In 
answer I quote from an author of 25 





works on poultry. He says: “ One dol- 
lar per hen profit, where large flocks are 


kept, is avery good profit; that is about | 
100 per cent. on the investment. In | 


emailer flocks, $2 and even $3 per hen 
is realized. 
exception and not the rule.” 

You tell a farmer that there is money 


| in poultry, and he replies: “ There may 


be, but it takes a lot of knowledge and 


| work to get it out of them.” 


It takes intelligence and trouble to 
look after any department on the farm. 
The man who invents a business that 
will make money for him while be sits 


| down and looks at it, will be the richest 


man the world has ever produced. 


> 





Farm Fencing. 
Epitror AMERICAN FARMER: Fenc- 


leave food in troughs after the hens have | ing is a topic greatly agitated these hard 


eaten. In thus feeding the hens it re- | 


quires but two or three days for one to | 
| fully understand the requirements of | 


his flock.— Poultry Keeper. 
A New Association. 
The National Poultry and Pigeon 








Association was organized at Washbing- | 


| ton, D. C., on Friday, Aug. 2, 1895. 
| The following officers 


Second V.-P., Richard Smith; 
George E. Howard; Treas, Dr. R. H. 
| Evans. 

The following were elected as Board 
of Directors: H. A. Munson, George 
| E. Heward, Dr. R. H. Evans, John W. 
| Douglass, Edward 8. Schmidt, Samuel 
| Steinmetz, Dr. W. J. Elstun, Nelson R. 
Wood and Charles E. Thomas. 

The Association will hold a grand 
| International Exhibition at Washing- 
| ton, Feb. 14 to 18, inclusive, 1896. 

The birds will be cooped by the 
Spratt’s Patent, and it is estimated that 





tion. 

| The Association has secured the serv- 
| ices of Mr. T. Farrer Rackham to super- 
intend the show. Mr. Rackbam is well 
known throughout this country as a 
most competent man for the undertak- 
ing. He is considered as one of the 


most expert judges that we have, and | 


his awards meet with universal favor 
wherever given. The Association feels 
elated at having secured his services for 
the event. 


hopes to announce them at a near future 
date. 

An invitation has been extended to the 
American Poultry Association to hold 





show. 
| have already announced their intention 
to meet in Washington at the same time. 


secured for the exhibition. This hall is 
‘vania avenue northwest, and car lines 
to all parts of the city are accessible 
from this point. The location of the 
hall is in the very heart of the city, and 
within two squares may be found a half 
dozen of the finest hotels in the city. 





Michigan Poultry. 

The number of chickens in Michigan 
June 1, 1894, was 7,102,007; turkeys, 
273,578 ; geese, 75,146 ; ducks, 125,510. 
The number of dozens of eggs sold dur- 
ing the year-ended June 1, 1894, was 
24,182,138, the value of which was $3,- 
040,977, or 12.6 cents per dozen. 

Of the total number of fowls reported, 
5,407,792, or 71.37 per cent, are re- 
ported from the southern Counties; 
1,470,228, or 19.41 per cent., from the 
central Counties; 586,453, or 7.74 per 
cent., from the upper peninsula. 

By the United States Census of 1890 
the number of chickens in the State 
June 1, 1890, was 5,852,690, and of 
“all other fowl,” 357,534. The chick- 
ens reported in 1890 were 1,249,517 
less, and “all other fowl,” 116,700 less, 
than reported in the present census. 

The United States census returns of 
eggs is 34,309,633 dozens. This is 10,- 
127,495 dozens more than sold in the 
year ending June 1, 1894, as shown by 
the present census. 





A Word for the Polish. 

Frror AMERICAN Farmer: Prom- 
inent among our ornamentak breeds of 
poultry are several varieties of Polish— 
Black, White and Golden Polish. But 
give me the Golden Polish. They are 
an ornament to any farm or lawn; like 
most birds of handsome plumage, they 
are very proud, and carry ves 
with an air of haughtiness)' They are 
excellent layers’ I think they beat the 
Leghorns. They lay nice, large, white 
sg and are non-sitters—W. A. L, 


is. 








Make the poultry scratch for every 
grain—more eggs, healthier fowls. 











times. The problem of what kind of 
fence is cheapest and most serviceable 
must be solved by the one who is to use 
it. Where timber is no item, board or 
rail fences may be cheap enough, but 
as a general rule in this section (eastern 
Ohio) timber is too scarce to use so boun- 
tifully, and we can now get wire at 


| almost half the cost of rails. 


were elected | 
| for the ensuing year: Pres., H. A. Mun- 
}son; First V.-P.. Dr. H. W. Dorsey; | 
Sec., | 


But, even if wire be cheap, we should 


not try to see how cheafi a fence we can 


build, and only” have a half fence 


when completed. — 2 eighbor, whose | 
I pleted. A neighbor, whose | 


fences were fast roing down, thought to 
save money and labor by building a 
wire fence in whigh he would use no 
pickets, and postgevery 30 feet. This 
proved an unlucky move, as he one 
morning 
break through, and oné had banged her- 
self, thus making, the farmer’: fence 
more expensive than’ if it had been 


| rightly constructed. 


Fellow-farmers,” we must count the 
cost, but let us not go so far as to only 


times more expensive than a good fence. 

We do not need a fence of beauty, 
but a good, strong fence, and one that will 
turn stock both ways. The farmer who 


| will fence for beauty and not for service, 


Negotiations are now pending for a | miles. 
Board of Judges, and the committee | 


its next annual session here during the | 
A number of specialty clubs | 


The Center Market Armory has been | 


will be liable to hang on the fence as 
_ our friend’s cow has done.—J ack, Hope- 
dale, O. 


, 
eo 


Ex-Senator Warren's ranch in Wyom- 

ing covers an area of 7,500 square miles, 

| thus being six times as large as Rhode 

Island, which has an area of 1,250 square 

This immense ranch is stocked 

with 2,000 horses, 15,000 cattle, and 
120,000 sheep. 








FAIRS. 


The Spokane Frnit Fair, under the an- 
spices of the Spokane Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, will be held at Spokane, Wash., Sept. 
30-Uct. 10, 1895. Secretary, H. Bolster. 

The 11th Annual Fair of the Nemaha Fair 
Association will be held at Seneca, Kan., 
Sept. 3-6, 1895. Secretary, John Stowell. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Ness County 
Fair Association will be held at Ness City, 


Kan., Oct. 10-12, 1895. Secretary, Sam. G. 
Sheaffer. ; 
| The Annual Exhibition of the Osage 


County Fair Association will be held at Bur- 
lingame, Kan., Sept. 4-7, 1895. Secretary, 
G. W. Doty. 


The Third Annual Exhibition uo: the Erie 
County Poultry Breeders’ and Pet Stock As- 
sociation will be held at Hamburg, N. Y., 
Jan. 6-10, 1896. Secretary, E. C. Pease. 


The First Semi-Annual Meeting of the 
Idaho State Horticultural Society will be held 
at Payette, Idaho, Sept. 15-19, 1895. Secre- 
tary, Robert Milliken, Nampa, Idaho. 


The Annual Fair of the Mower County 
Agricultural Society will be held at Austin, 
Minn., Sept. 4-6, 1895. Serretary, N. 8. 
Gordon. 


The Twenty-ninth Annua! Fair of the 
Franklin County Agricultural Society will 
be held at Ottawa, Kan.. Sept. 17-20, 1895. 
Secretary, Chas. H. Ridgway. 


The Annual Fair of ‘the Dallas Union 
Agricultural Associsfiot' will be held at 
Dallas, Luzerne County, Pa., Oct. 1-4, 1895, 
Secretary, J. H. Anderson. 

The Annual Fair, of the Island County 
Horticultural Society will be held at Coupe- 
ville, Wash., the middle of September, 1895. 
Secretary, A. J. M. Ffosom. 


The Annual Fair of the Pacific County 
Horticultural and Agrietltural Society will 
be held at Willapa, Wash., on Sept. 14, 1895. 
Secretary, Thos. Dixen. ; 


The Eleventh Anngak Exhibition of the 
Morgan’s Grove Fair,will be held at Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va., Sept. 3-6, 1895. Sec- 
retary, R. S. M. Hoffman’ 


Delaware State Fair jiation will be held 
at Dover, Del., Sept.°30-Oct..5, 1895. Sec- 
retary, Jno. B. Wharton. 


The Annual Fairs of the Pennsylvania 
State and Fayette County Agricultural 
Association will be held at Uniontown, Pa, 
Sept. 9-14, 1895. Secretaries, Pennsylvania 
State, Chas. H. Bergner, Harrisburg; 
Fayette County, Wm. W. Parshall, Union- 
town. 

The Third Annual Fair of the Fergus 
Falls Driving Park Association will be held 
at Fergus Is, Minn.. Sept. 3-5, 1895. 
Secretary, W. P. Bayley. 

The Annual Fair of the Oxford icul- 
tural Society will be held at Ox Pa., 
Sept. 24-27, 1695. Farmers’ Institute Day, 
Sept. 25, 1895. Secretary, H. C. Thomas, 





| troubled sleep she 


found his cows had tried to | 


| three pounds. 


| gained over forty pounds. 
hadingh : } ; at half erect our fences, this being many , 
fully 5,000 birds will be in competi- | 


The Eighteenth Annfal Exhibition of the | 


MURDERED BY INCHES, 


_—--e — 


A Married Woman's Marvelous 
Rescue from Death. 


The following startling disclosures of a 
New England woman would bafile belief were 
not the positive proofs at hand. Lost for 
nearly & year to her family and friends, 
tortured by most agonizing trials into a mere 
living shadow, the restored wife and mother 
now makes public the particulars of her 
rescue. 

Her trouble dates back toa year ago last 
June, when worry and overwork brought on 
a condition of mental depression, from which, 





98} POUNDS, AUG. 16. 143 POUNDS, NOV. 25. 
do what she would, she was unable to free 


| herself. 
But such prices are the | 
| all energy. 


Her family noticed that she seemed to lose 


cheekbones. Her elbows wére sharp. She 
could not bear to rest them on the table. It 
seemed as if nothing but her skeleton was 
left. Seeking health abroad, by the advice of 
her physician, she failed so fast that her hus- 
band did not recognize her when he met her 
on the deck of the returning steamer. Her 
children were frightened at the *‘ strange 
woman.’’ Eminent specialists who were 





THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 
An extractor soon pays for itself, even 








| if you have only a few hives of bees. 


Breaking the comb in the hive of 
pare bees will generally make them 
exist. 


Every farmer should keep bees. The 


| expense of the first introduction is small, 


and honey is a most valuable product 


_and usually brings a good price, 





The grass around the apiary should 
be mown frequently, to prevent damp- 
ness and destroy the lurking places of 
insects and vermin. 

If bees once find themselves crowded, 
nothing will prevent them from swarm- 
ing. Therefore, give them a good sup- 
ply of empty comb at the beginning of 
the season, and keep them at work. 

_ Strange as it may seem, the introduc- 
tion of the honey bee into California, 
that natural honey pasture, was not 
effected by the old missionaries, but by 
an enterprising New Yorker, in 1853, 

Start an apiary with from four to six 
swarms the first season; the expense will 
thus be small, and with the experience 


gained a larger apairy may be conducted | 
the next year with good prospect of 


| success. 


Next her strength gave way. | 
| Then she began to waste in flesh, until the 
| wrinkled skin of her face hung from her 


now consulted sent her to a Rhode Island | 


sanitarium. According te her own words, 
such were her sufferings and so hopeless her 


condition that whenever she lay down to | 


hoped that she might 
never wake. The most tempting food seem- 
ed like bitter medicine. Her brain only a 
machine for measuring pain. Her only 
thought that she was being murdered by 


inches. No help from seashore or mountains. 
No relief from doctors, medicines, or hos- 
pitals. Another relapse. Her disease an un- 


fathomable mystery. 
new name for it. 

It was in this stage that she heard how the 
lives of Mrs. L. F. Coates, of Blythebourne, 
Kings Co., N. Y., Mrs. Thos. McGill, of 
Blue Rock, O., Mr. J. J. Hume, of Corfu, 
Genesee Co., N. Y., Mrs. Charles Jewell, of 
Cadillac, Mich., and many others had been 
saved by the treatment discovered by the 
founder of the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y. 


GAINED OVER 40 POUNDS. 


Every doctor had a 


i dew and 


With the readiness with which a dying | 


mortal gatches at a straw, this poor woman, 
given up by her famify and acquaintances as 
lest to the world, took Dr. Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discovery fer one week and stopped 
growing worse. She continued its use a 
second week and actually gained two pounds. 
The third week her weight increased nearly 
The fourth, five pounds, and 
such were her continued strides to health, 
that when she had taken five bottles of this 


| wonderful nerve nourishing, tissue building. 


invigorating and vitalizing medicine she had 
In a little more 
than three months her disease, which po one 
at home or abroad could heretofore understand 
or master, was cured by Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It transformed her froma 
skeleton weighing ninety-eight and a half 
pounds, toa perfectly healthy, happy woman 
weighing one hundred and forty-three. 
Marvelous as the restoration of this lady 
no doubt is, the cure is not an exceptional 
one as far as Dr. Pierce’s great remedies are 
concerned. Their public and private records 


r . ! 
The apiary should be well sheltered 
from strong winds, either naturally or | 


by building a wall or high fence. And 
it should face the east, south, or south- 


east, so as to get the sun during the day. | 


It is said that a bee’s sting, when 


compared with the point of a fine needle | 
under a powerful microscope, is hardly | 


discernible. The point of the needle 
appears to be about an inch in diameter. 


When it is desirable to defer the is 
suing of a swarm, which signs indicate 
to be just at hand, the bees on the out- 
side of the hive should be sprinkled 
with water. This is effectual only be- 
fore the swarm has started. 

The Scientific American gives the 
following directions for bleaching bees- 
wax: Pure white wax is obtained from 
the ordinary beeswax by exposure to 
influence of the sun and weather. The 
wax is sliced into thin flakes and laid 
on sacking or coarse cloth, stretched on 
frames, resting on posts to raise them 
from the ground. The wax is turned 
over frequently, and occasionally 
sprinkled with soft water if there be not 
rain sufficient to moisten it. 
The wax should be bleached in about 
four weeks. If on breaking the flakes 
the wax still appears yellow inside, it is 
necessary to melt it again, and flake and 
expose it a second time, or even oftener, 
before it becomes thoroughly bleached, 
the time required being mainly de 
pendent upon the weather. There isa 
preliminary process, by which it is 


| claimed much time is saved in the sub- 


show that in every State of the Union, as | 


well as in foreign lands, thousands of people 
have been brought back from the shadow of 
death to strength and vigor. Dragged down 


by coughs, bleeding from lungs and ** wast- | 
ing diseases *’ they have found a flesh-builder, 


bleod-maker and nerve nourisher in the 
‘* Golden Medical Discovery.” 
Dr. Pierce’s Goiden Medical Discovery re- 
| stores perfect assimilation of the food and is 
the greatest builder of solid muscular tissue 
ever invented. It is a powerful enemy to 
| germs and will search them out in all parts 
of the body, forcing their evacuation. 
has been proven by the written testimony of 
hundreds of gratefal people that 
**Golden Medical Discovery ”’ 


taken in its early stages. 

When Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo. N. 
Y., published the first edition of his work, 
The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, he announced that after 680,000 
copies had been sold at the regular price, 
$1.50 per copy, the profit on whieh would 

| repay him for his 
|}and money expended in producing it, he 

would distribute the next half million free. 
+ Asthis number of copies has already been 
| sold. he is now distributing, absolutely free, 
| 500,000 copies of this most complete, interest- 

ing and valu- able common 











+ 
sense medical COUPON work ever 
; published— No. 155. the recipient 
| only being * * required to 


mail to him, at the above address. this little | 
COUPON NUMBER with twenty-one (21) cents | 


in one-cent stamps to pay for postage and 
| packing only, and the book will be sent by 
| mail. It isa veritable medical library, com- 
plete in one volume. It contains over 1,000 
pages and more than 300 illustrations. 
| The: Free Edition is precisely the same as 
that-sold at $1.50 except only that the 
| boaks, are bound 


all’ ate given away. 
| rapidly. 





Silage for Summer Feeding 


Silage may be*fed the whole year, and 
| it is as good in the Summer as in the 
| Winter. It is really more desirable to 
| keep the cows in stables in the Summer 
| than in the Winter, as the heat and the 
| flies are more-annoying to them in the 
| hot weather than in the cold, while the 
| cold is healthful when it is not excessive, 
'so that the feeding of silage may be a 
desirable practice in the Summer, and 
|the cows will rest comfortably in the 
| cool, shaded stables, kept clean and airy 
and free from flies, which are a serious 
detriment to the cows in the hot season. 
But on account of the quicker decom- 
position of the moist food in the Sum- 
mer, it must be made a rule to remove 
every particle of uneaten food from the 
feed troughs twice a day, and to wash 
them out frequently, or the collected 
sourness will surely taint the milk and 
its products, 


Some kinds of vegetable seeds retain 
their vitality for several years, while 
others lose it in two or three. It is not 
safe, therefore, to depend upon old seed 
of any kind, without testing a sample, 








It | 


the | 
will even cure | 
95 per cent. of all cases of consumption if | 


great amount of labor | 


in strgng manilla paper | 
| covers instead of cloth. Send Now before | 
They are going off 


sequent bleaching; this consists in pass- 
ing melted wax and steam through long 
pipes so as to expose the wax as much 
as possible to the action of the steam; 
thence into a pan heated by a steam 
bath, where it is stirred thoroughly with 
water and then allowed to settle. 


and third time, and the wax is then in 
condition to be more readily bleached. 


a 





A New Venture. 


Mrs. Jennie Atchley, of Beeville, 
Bee Co., Tex., whom our readers will re- 


The | 
whole operation is repeated a second 


member as a former contributor to THe 
AMERICAN Farmer, is making a great 
success of the business of bee-keeping. 
She is a woman of untiring energy, as 
busy as her own bees, and probably 
does the largest business in bee supplies, 
honey selling and queen rearing of any 
woman in the United State. Mra, 
Atchley has lately begun the publica- 
tion of a small periodical, The South- 
land Queen, a monthly journal devoted 
| to the honey and bee interests of this 
| country. As Mrs. Atchley is every- 
| where acknowledged as an authority on 
| bees, this little paper will fill a long- 
| felt want, and all bee-keepers should 
give it a liberal support. 

Mrs. Atchley has our best wisbes for 
future success. 
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THE COMPLETE HISTORY OF 


Man, Animals, Birds, Fishes, 


Reptiles, Insects, etc. 


IN FACT EVERY FORM OF ANIMAL LIFE ON 
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By the REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S 








The Entire Natural His- 
(ory of the World. 


FIVE 
Enormous Volumes 


4,000 Large, Clear Pages 
of Text. 3,000 Magnif- 


icent Illustrations, pro- 
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76TH YEAR. 
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THE AMBRICAN FARMER. 
“O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
colas.”"— ViIRG. 
Publabel Monthly at Washington, D. C, and 
Baltimore, Md., by, 
The American Farmer Company, 


- 9728 New York Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SOUTHERN EDITION OFFICE: 
928 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 


Entered at the Postoffice at Washington, D. 
C., and Buitimore, Md., as second-class matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE, - « §0 CENTS 


Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
Advertising rates made known upon applica- 
thon. , 


4” Our readers will oblige us, when writing 
to parties advertising in this paper, it they will 
state that they saw the advertisement in THE 
AMERICAN FARMER. This is little troubie and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 


WHEAT CROP OF THE WORLD. 

The annual meeting in August at 
Vienna, Austria, of the Grain Congress, 
is regarded by grain dealers as the prin- 
cipal event of the year, for facts are then 
collated and statistics compiled which 
are accepted as authoritative for the 
market for the ensuing year. The fol- 
lowing are the official estimates present- 
ed to it this year as to the production of 
wheat in 1895, in the principal wheat- 
growing countries of the world. We 
have added another column for the pur- 
poses of comparison, showing the pro- 
duction last year. All the figyres rep- 
resent bushels : 


1894. 


61,038,000 
343,345,000 
114,000,000 

458,185,000 
140,408,000 


Countries. 1895, 
3,811,000 
, 573,000 
3.550.000 
5,332,000 
90,361,000 


Great Britain. . 
France . 
Germany . . 
Austria. . 
Hungary . 





When sending in subscriptions specify 
whether for Geveral or Southern Editions. | 
Unless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 
tion, all subscriptions will be entered for the | 
General Edition, 


OUR ChUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent | 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 

We will send THe Amgrican Farn- 
FR and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the pericdicais that we club with: 

Name of With the Ameri- 


Perinical. can Farmer, 
£12 


Regular 
Price. 


BENGee coe 00% 
Baby land éae 
Tbe National Tribune. 
American Gardening... 


Godey’ 

The Fons g Sportsman 
Our Lilustrated Press. . 
Selentitic American.... 
American Swineherd.. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Inter-State Poultryman 
Monthly Mlustrator 
The American 


Ww 
10) 
1 OO 
300 

nO 

») 


aE 


To ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 


Italy... 
Belgium, , 
Spain... 
liussia. ° 


114,898,000 
21,277,000 
S458 000 

415,053,000 

India . “er . 237,456,000 

United States . . 400,017,000 

Canada. . 51,056,000 
Rumania . 62,414,000 

bulgaria . 52,482. 000 

vy 5 on 

AUrKG) . $2,566,000 
Argentine ., 60,995,000 

Austria. « « « 33,746,000 


122,959,000 
18,500,000 
94,000,000 

446,000,000 

958,459,000 

460,267,000 


43,584,000 
30,000,000 
25 000,000 
80,000,000 
43,360,000 
This makes an apparent shortage in 
the world’s crop—taken as a whole—of 
over 100,000,000 bushels. 

The total wheat crop of the world for 
each of the last four years was as fol- 
lows: 

1#91 , 


1692 , 


. 2,369,746,000 bushels, 

. 2,414,414,000 * 
1893 . . 2,426,731,000 7" 
Inv4 . . . 2 2,590,121,000  “ 

The figures given above for this year 
foot up 2,228,105,000 bushels. If we 
add a total of 150,000,000 bushels for 
a lot of small countries like Greece, 
Sweden, Servia, Egypt, Tunis, Mexico, 
Uraguay, Chile, ete, which produce 
from 2,000,000 to 12,000,000 bushels 





paper is sent you 
that you may) 
have an oppor- | 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask vou to 
compare its contents, objects, and price | 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will tind it one of the mest 
rofitable investments that vou can make. 
e hope to make and kcep it so iuter- | 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for thie | 
tubscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor's attention to the 
paper. 


TAKE SOME SAMPLE COPIES. 


Whenever our readers visit agricul- | 
tural.meetings.of any kind we hope that | 
Ahgy avill take along sample copies to 
@how their acquaintances. We will send | 
these free to any one who desires them. | 
@fall our friends will take a little! 
trouble to bring Time AMERICAN | 
FARMER to the notice of their acqyuaint- 
amees, it will do much to build up the 





whe ends we all desire. 


——.-—- 


WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY. 
The 


Farmer should carefully consider the 


readers of Tur -AMERICAN 
offer.of this remarkable book in another 
eeolumn. 
and a fountain of education for every 


»member of the family. Heretofore this 


egreat work has only been accessible to | 
sthe wealthy, on account of its cost. Now | 


mye place it in the reach of everyone. 
We think it much the cheapest book we 
have ever offered. 
SAWANTHA AT SARATOGA. 

You ought to have this exceedingly 
bright, funny, very human book for 
entertainment of yourself and family 
Read the 
offer we make of it.in another column. 





during the Summer months. 


pects E .. ~Reatcsananneearan 

Tne raisin business in California is 
mffering from the many who were 
drawn it when the real estate 
boomers were working off their lands 
upon people of small means. These 
have to mortgage their crops in ad- 
mance of «their growth, and this de- 
moralizes the business. Various meth- 
ods are suggested for curing this evil, 
but ‘the best is for the large growers 


into 


to he!p form a combination which will | 


advance money enough to the small 
growers, on liberal terms, 
them through. 


I 


to carry 


Tus world is full of quacks, and 
every walk of life hasitsshare. But no 
class of quacks is so numerous and noisy 
as those who essay to deal with financia] 
questions. And asa rule the more ignor- 
ant the financial quack is the louder his 
voice, and the more certain and dogmatic 


his assertions. 
re —- 


Last year Germany raised the incom- 
prehensible amount of 1,239,704,584 
bushels of potatocs. 


cotton, and oats raised im 1894, 


; an 


| 
| 
.cause of true agriculture, and promote | 
| 
| 
| 


} coods 


It is a whole library in itsel/, | 


If these were esti- 
mated at the prices for theni obtaining 
in this country, their value would ex- 
eced the total of that of our wheat, 


|each, we make a total shortage under 


last year’s production of at least 112,- 

000,000 bushels. 

Unless, therefore, Russia shall dump 
unexpectedly large quantity of 

wheat upon the markets, the probabil- 

ities favor rather an increase than a 


decrease in price. 





CUR EXPORT TRADE. 
Our Consuls in Great Britain report— 


That our cattle are considered su- 


perior to those received from local 
growers, but that are our sheep are in- 
ferior in taste and tenderness. 

That our tobacco is too often not prop- 
erly dried before shipping, and suffers 
from heating. 

That our apples are much superior to 
any others in the world, and command 
higher prices. 

That our glucose and starch are not 
equal to the German. 

That our pork products suffer from 
insufficient curing. P 

That there should be an absolute pro- 
hibition ef the export of filled cheese. 

That the consumption of our canned 
off, and that of 


increasing, owing to the 


Sp 
is falling 


| Australia 
| greater cheapness of the latter. 

That our horses are accused of being 
liable to catch fatal colds soon after land- 
ing, owing to the dampness of the 


| climate. 


A SPECIMEN FALSEHOOD. 


The Philadelphia Record, one of the 





leaders in the demagogie raid on wool, 
says complacently that “the wool grow- 
ers of Montana are happy, because they 
have received $6,000,000 more for their 
wool clip this year than they had ex- 
pected.” This shows the usual igno- 
rance of this class of papers about the 
There are less 
than 2,800,000 sheep in Montana. The 
report of the Statistician of the Agricult- 
ural Department for April gives the num- 
ber as 2,780,908. These will not shear 
an average of over seven pounds. This 
would make a total clip of 19,600,000 
pounds of wool. 


real facts of agriculture. 


The highest price paid 
for any wool in the State was 14 cents, 
and very. little brought this. Great 
quantities were sold as low as seven 
cents. If we take 10 cents as an aver- 
price, the total clip only brought $1,900,- 
000. How then the Montana wool- 
than they expected is hard to under- 
stand, unless they feared that Congress 
would fine them heavily for having 
| sheep in their possession. 


woolen goods increased in the “fiscal 
year of 1894-'95 to 336,542,369, from 
$19,439,372 the year before. That 
represents pretty accurately what has 
been taken fram the country by dema- 
gogie ‘Tariff Deforming in this one line. 
State Horticultural 
Society has petitioned Congress to restore 
the duty on apples 


Tur ~ Missouri 





43,221,000 | 


growers could be $6,000,000 better off 


Tue value of imports of all kinds of | 


FREE WOOL. 

That marvelous inerease in the price 
of wool, which the Free Traders assured 
the wool growers would follow the re- 
moval of the duty, still hangs fire. 
There has been a great improvement in 
the demand for wool, due to the fact 
that people have been wearing their old 
clothes for three years, and now must 
have new ones, but the demand has not 
strenghtened the price, because manu- 
facturers have been able to get all they 
wanted from the accumulated Australian, 
South American and South African 
stocks. Had not the demagogs suc- 
ceeded in forcing free wool through the 
farmers would have reaped a rich re- 
ward from this revival in the demand 
for wool, and it would have wiped many 
million dollars worth of mortgages from 
the records. There never was a piece of 
legislation so unnecessary and unjustifi- 
able, and its direct hurtfulness was mani- 
fest to every thinking man, The farm- 
ers were slaughtered by a parcel of 
demagogs who pandered to the import- 





ers, the foreign. manufacturers, and the 


socialistic element among the working- 
men. 





CHEAP TOBACCO. 

The farmers of Pennsylvania have 
had all they want of demagogic Tariff 
Deforming. They had been getting all 
the way from 10 to 45 cents a pound 
for their leaf. Now they are just selling 
last year’s crop as low as two and a half 
cents. 

In course of time, and with plenty of 
such costly experience, farmers will prob- 
ably learn to understand clap-trap 
and the mischievous demagogs whose 
counsels lead only to disaster. 





THE increasing volume of the exports 
of, horse meat has induced Secretary 
Morton to issue an order to carry into 
effect the provisions of a law passed by 
Congress last Winter regarding the ex- 
portation of meat, requiring all such ex- 
portations, after September 16, 1895, to 
be accompanied by a certificate showing 
that the cattle front which they were 
produced were found free from disease, 
and that the meat was sound and whole- 
some; and further requiring that the 
meat of all other species of animals 
shall be packed in barrels, cases, or 
other packages, which are legibly mark- 
ed in such manner as clearly to indi- 
cate the species of animal from which 
the meat was produced. This order 
will prevent the exportation of any 
beef that is not inspected, and will 
cause the exporters of horse meat to so 
mark the packages that the nature of 
the contents shall be apparent. 





Tue farmers of Burlington County, 
N. J., are suffering from a concurrence 
of anthrax, hog cholera, and drouth. 
The hog cholera is particularly severe, 
is more fatal to young than old hogs, 
and is more unmanageable than an- 
thrax, which is being controlled, to some 
extent, at Jeast, by Pasteur’s lymph. 
But little can be done with a sick pig, 
since his first symptoin is a refusal to eat 


anything, s» that no medicine can be 


> 


given. When he begins to recover he 
shows it by commencing to eat and 
drink, and then it is unnecessary to give 


him medicine. 


—a > eee 


One would naturally think that Cali- 


i fornia would come to the front as a 
| 





grower of fine, high-priced tobaccos, but 
so far all experiments have resulted in 
It is claimed that the 
tobacco will not burn, but it is hard to 
It 
is also claimed that at 10 cents a pound 


disappointment. 
understand why this should be so, 


the grower cannot get paid even for‘ his 
labor. The State University is invésti- 
gating the matter, and growing this year 
some 30 different kinds of tobacco, which, 
when cured, will be given the leading 
tobacconists to examine and report 
upon, 


Ir looks as if the prices of cotton 
will be at least maintained, if not great- 





ly advanced. This year’s crop will cer- 
Some, assert that it 
will be the smallest in five years, and 
not exceed 7,500,000 bules. There are 
2,000,000 bales on hand from previous 


tainly be small. 


years, but it must be remembered that 
old 


clothes for three years that these are 


| 
| , : 
{the world has been wearing its 


now worn out, and it must have an im- 
mense quantity of new ones. 

CANADA is rejoicing in an immense 
wheat crop—fully 10,000,000 bushels 
greater than last year. It is now claim- 
ed that Manitoba and the ‘Territories 
have 35,000,000 bushels; Ontario, 16,- 
575,000; other Provinces, 3,000,000; 
total, 54,575,000 bushels. This will 
| give about 34,000,000 bushels for ex- 


port. 





A SWEET AND STICKY PROBLEM. 


The Louisiana Planters Have, Mo- 
lasses to' Burn. 


The Sugar Plantézs’ Association of 
Louisiana are gredtly troubled to know 
what to do with their surplus molasses, 
a practically useless! product incident to 
sugar making. Many propositions have 
been_discussed, but: what to do with the 
stock is still a yearly puzzle. It is 
worth from six to eight cents a gallon, 
but this will not pay the cost of barrel- 
ing and freight to market. 

Some planters have dug trenches and 
reservoirs in their fields and run the 
product into it. Others have dumped 
it into the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, with the result that the Bayou 
Teche has been ruined through the fer- 
mentation of the molasses killing the 
fish and emitiing an pdor only equaled 
by that of the Chicago River. 

It has been proposed to manufacture 
rum from it, but the Louisiana crop is 
large enough to make from 20,000,000 
to 30,000,000 gallons, and the market 
would not take anything like this quan- 
tity. 

Again, it has been suggested to feed 
it to stock, but there are not cattle 
and mules enough in the sugar district 
to make much headway agaiust the vast 
quantity at hand; and, again, it could 
not be barreled and shipped to other 
regions. If it could be handled eco- 
nomically by the stock men, it might 
perhaps be shipped in tanks like pe- 
troleum, but this plan has not yet been 
worked out practically. 

It has been proposed also to utilize 
molasses as a fuel, but so far no machin- 
ery has been perfected to burn it satis- 
factorily, as it is difficult to handle on 
account of its tendency to gum up every- 
thing it touches. 

It is used to some purpose as fuel by 
sprinkling it over the cane refuse, but 
this is not an entirely satisfactory method. 

A New York man proposes to have it 
introduced as a food for the poor, and 
an Oklahoma doctor would utilize it for 
the manufacture of acetic acid vinegar, 
acetate of lead, etc., while a Texas man 
would combine it with clay and salt 
water and make it up into fire brick. 
Still, however, the Louisiana planter is 
at the verge of another grinding season 
and he finds himself confronted with the 
unsolved surplus molasses problem. 

LOW PRICES. 
—_—S 
An English Minister's Opinion of 
Them. 

At a recent pofitical meeting at 
Stratford-on-Avow, Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, of the British Ministry, said 
when it was shown,jin the House of 
Commons that agricultural depression 
was caused by the low prices of all the 
things which agriculturists produced, 
Sir William Harcourt declared that he 
did not want to find a remedy, and did 
not want to raise; prices, because he be- 
lieved that low prices.were an advantage 
to the great mass: of the people. He 
[Mr. Chamberlain] did not believe that 
any part of the country profited by the 
excessively low prices which had re- 
cently prevailed. Within the last few 
months wheat got down to the unprece- 
dented level of 18s. a qr, as com- 
pared with 356s. a year ago. Who 
profited by that fall to half its value? 
Did the quartern loaf fall to one-half 
in price? The profit might have gone 
to the bakers, or speculators, or middle- 
men, but it certainly did not go to the 
people who bought the loaves; and still 
the farmers were being ruined and capi- 
tal was being lost. It was not to the 
advantage of this country that. prices 
should be high, but it was a dead loss to 
this country when prices were so low 
that the people who produced the goods 
—the manufacturers and their work 
people—could not make a profit and 
earn a livelihood. 


The Value of Lime as a Fertilizer. 

As lime is largely contained in the ash 
of all kinds of crops, it follows that 
when there is a deficiency of it in the 
soil an application of it must be useful. 
But it has another effect on the soil be- 
sides contributing plant food. It dis- 
solves the soil to a large extent, and in 
this way adds to the fertility of the land 
by increasing the available supply of 
other elements of plants, as potash, phos- 
phoric acid, magnesia, and so on; and 





crops, or manure that may be in the soil 
as yet undecomposed. Thus the old 
practice of applying lime to the land 
once in five or six years is good now as 
it was then, and it always will be a 
good practice. It is mostly used at the 
present season when the land is prepared 
for wheat ; 20 or’30 bashels to the acre, 
air slacked, is thé ystal quantity. 
a ( 


Marsh Meadows. 


in reclaiming the’ niarshy lands slong 
her coasts. Thezé’'tve valued at the 
| amazing sum of $300 to $400 per acre, 
| yielding from three to four tons of the 
| best kinds of lay,’ while the inshore 
lands yield but “a fourth as much, and 
; are valued at no more than $30 to $60 
an acre. The highér value of the im- 
| proved marsh lands is due to the almost 





labor of cutting the ‘hay, the frequent 


flooding by the tidal rivers, when de- 
sired, by the mere opening of the flood- 
gates, making them so prolific of both 
grass and grain crops that manuring is 
never required or thought of. Jaws are 
especially made in the two Provinces of 


-_--——_—_-@-—- -- _ - 
A California plow weighs 
pounds. 





| than mefely.a learned man. 


PERSONAL. 


Col. Thomas 8. Moberly, a prominent 
cattle breeder of Richmond, Ky., was drown- 
ed recently at Virginia Beach, Va. He was 
bathing with his family, when one of his 
young daughters got beyond her depth and 
called for help. Col. Moberly endeavored to 
assist her, but not being able to swim, soon 
sank. Martin L. Greenwood succeeded in 
saving the young lady and recovering the 
body of ‘her father. Col. Moberly was a 
valuable citizen, and will be sincerely 
mourned by a large circle of friends. 


Mr. Thomas Dixon, of Willapa, Wash., 
Secretary of the Pacific County Horticultural 
and Agriculturul Soviety, has recently re- 
turned from an extended tourin Eurdpe. Mr. 
Dixon being a keen observer has brough back 
with him many new ideas of interest to 
farmers. 


The Trustees of the University of the State 
of Washington have done a good thing in 
electing Prof. Mark W. Harrington, ex-Chief 
of the Weather Bureau, President of that in- 
stitution. - Prof. Harrington is much more 
é He is an execu- 
tive of marked ability, and he will rapidly 
bring the: university to the front of institu- 
tions of its kind. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE CULTIVATOR’S HAND-BOOK. By L. 
Chadwick. Published by the author at 27 
Pine St., Chicago, Ill. Price $1. 

This is claimed to be a comprehensive ex- 
planation of the universal law of the planets, 
sun, moon and signs, demonstrating how it 
affects the animal and vegetable kingdoms and 
especially how it affects man. By its study 
the farmer is supposed to learn the best times 
for planting and harvesting, to produce the 
largest results. 


Notes. 


In Harper's Magazine for September 
Edwin Lord Weeks shows that the artistic 
spirit is still vigorous among the Hindoos, 
and that the best traditions of workmanship 
are carefully preserved. Mr. Weeks’s papers, 
which have appeared from time to time in 
Harper's, will be published this Autumn in a 
handsome volume with the title ‘‘ From the 
Black Sea, Through Persia and India.”’ 


An illustrated article on recent develop- 
ment in the art of applying electricity to 
railroads will appear in an carly number of 
Harper's Weekly. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for Septem- 
ber is out in a new dress of type, which, 
with the artistic cover and the broad, hand- 
some pages, gives the finest possible setting 
to its numerous pictorial and literary features. 
These latter are always of a timely and 
seasonable nature, and in the current number 
include a fascinating paper upon ‘‘ Mishaps 
and Mysteries of the Sea,’’ by Mary Titcomb, 
reviewing the world’s great marine disasters, 
and superbly illustrated drawings by Over- 
end, Davidson, Schell, Burns and Monthard; 
the idyllic diary of ‘‘ A Quiet Summer on 
Lake Maggiore,’ by Lena L. Pepper; “A 
Holiday Trip jn Search of Old China,” by 
Mrs. M. E. Leicester Addis; a charming 
shetch of outdoor festivity in the South, en- 
titled ‘‘ Al Fresco,’’ by Martha McCulloch- 
Williams; an intimate study of ‘‘The 
Factory Towns of England,’’ by Edward 
Porritt; ‘‘A Chat from Havana,” with some 
timely pictures, by Anna Cronhjelm Wall- 
berg; ‘‘The Romance of Early California,” 
by J. M. Scanland. 

The Hampshire Down Flock Book, VoL 6, 
Rams No. 1389 to 1717, 1895. Published by 
the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Salisbury, England. Price 10s. 6d. 


The American Shropshire Sheep Record, 
Volume X. Published by the American 
Shropshire Registry Association. Edited and 
compiled by Mortimer Levering, Secretary, 
Columbia, Mo. Price to non-members, $2.50. 


in the country, has issued a handy and useful 
little catalog and price list for 1895. It 
makes a specialty of corn-shellers, feed-cut- 
ters, corn and cob mills, rollers, cultivators, 
etc. 

We Lave just received new price list from 
Jas. McMillan & Co., Inec., 200-212 First 
Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn., the largest 
hide and fur dealers in the Northwest. 


The Annual Yakima Fair will be held at 
North Yakima, Washington, Oct. 7-12, 1895. 





| which promises wide circulation. 


' for young people. 


Secretary, G. G. Brownell. 


Mesars. E. P. Dutton & Co., of New York 
and London, will publish Sept. 1 ‘‘ What I 
Told Dorcas : A Story for Mission Workers,’’ 
Its author 
is Mrs. Mary E. Ireland, of Washington, D.C., 
a writer of stories, poems, and essays, and 
translator of nearly a score of popular books 
“ What I teld Doreas”’ is 
a wide-awake story of a village mission, as 
narrated by Mrs. Atheling, a farmer’s wife ; 
has humor and pathos; is unseciarian ; giv- 
ing most denominations a share, not omitting 
the Quakers, whose missionary society forms 
one of the spiciest chapters in the book. It 
is a suggestive continued story, yet so con- 
structed as to read satisfactorily in monthly 
installments in missionary, Christian En- 
deavor, literary, and other meetings, and 
will be an attractive addition to Sunday 
school and other libraries, being finely illus- 
trated and prettily bound. Price $1.25, 
postpaid. 





Rotation of Crops. 
The principle upon which the rota- 
tion of crops is based is that different 





what is of greater use yet, it causes | } 
the quick decomposition of any vege- add to the soil by what they gather | 
table matter, such as the roots of former | from the atmosphere. 


| crops take from the soil different propor- 


tions of plant food, and some take 
nothing of some elements, but actually 


The following 
figures will show how this is: 


Taken from Soil. 
Phos. 


From Air. 
Nitrogen. Potash. Acid. 


Nitrogen. 
Lbs. 
Wheat. 


' Oats... 


Corp .. 
Clover..... 
Potatoes 


It is seen that a full crop of 30 bushels 
of wheat and 200 bushels of potatoes 
take from the soil no more nitrogen than 


102 


' the clover gathers from the air, and as 
Nova Scotia has done a great work | 


the straw and fodder are included in the 
above figures, and they get back to the 


land in the shape of manure, it happens | 


that nearly all the fertility taken out of 
the soil by the wheat and potatoes is ac- 
tually restored to it by the clover, count- 
ing the roots left in the soil, and that 
the clover is fed on the farm. The 





costless product, for the crops are pro- | 
duced year after yetir with the simple | 


fertilizing of the land by the oceasional | 


clover, too, gives back to the land more 
potash and phosphoric acid than the 
wheat and oats take, and more nitrogen. 
Thus it is that by grewing a succession 
of differeftt crops the soil is practically 
benefited, by the taking from the soil in- 
‘soluble matters, and giving back to it 
‘the organic matters of the roots and 
other waste, and the manure made by 
the feeding of the coarse stuff. 

haat PE A 


| 
! . ’ 
| The Entomologist of the Minnesota 


Canada mentioned for the management | Station has been provided with $5,000 
of these marsh lands, and the protection | annually, with which to combat the in- 
of individual interests against the pos-| sect pests of the State. The’ recent 
sible interference of adjacent proprictors. | movement of the chinch bug into the 


wheat districts of this State have 


36,000 | awakened the farmers to the need of a 


wariare upon this pest. 


The Keystone Farm Machine Works, of 
York, Pa., one of the leading establishments } 
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| States corn has suffered 


jury resulted. 


| corn; frost 22d, on 
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TEMPERATURE, 


During the week ending 8 p. m.,| 


August 26, 1895, the average daily tem- | 
| grub. 


perature differed but slightly from the 


normal in New England, the middle | 
Atlantic and west Gulf States, and in | 


the Ohio and lower Missouri valleys. 

In the northern plateau and north 
Pacific coast region, and along the im- 
mediate coast of California, the week 


in temperature did not exceed 4° per 
day, and, for the most part, was less. 
In western New York, along Lake On- 
tario, the week was also slightly cooler 
than usual. 

From Lake Michigan westward over 
the upper Mississippi and upper Missouri 
valleys, including the western portions 
of Nebraska and Kansas and eastern 
Colorado, the week was warmer than 
usual, the average daily temperature 
excess ranging from 3° to 8°, being 
greatest over South Dakota and north- 
ern Nebraska. 


| corn about made and fodder 


|} unsatisfactory, 
was cooler than usual, but the deficiency | — 
~*~ 7} an rally 





Some unusually low minimum tem- | 
peratures for the season occurred in the 
Lake region and middle Atlantic States 
on the morning of the 20th, and in 
New England on the morning of the 
22d, several .stations reporting the low- | 
est temperatures yet recorded during | 
the last decade of August. Freezing | 
temperatures occurred at St. Vincent, 
Minn., on the morning of the 20th, and 
at White River, Ont., on the morning 
of the 21st. 

PRECIPITATION. 

In the upper Mississippi and lower 
Missouri valleys, and over the greater 
part of the upper Lake region, the rain- 
fall during the week has been very 
heavy, greatly exceeding the average. | 
The actual fall over nearly the whole of | 
the districts named was over an inch, | 
and over quite an extent of country, 





; including portions of Missouri, Iowa, | 
‘northern IlJlinois, and southern Michi- 


gan, the fall ranged from 2 to 3 inches, | 
reaching 4 inches in portions of eastern 

Towa and northern Illinois. There was | 
also more than the usual amount of rain 
in Georgia, and portions of South Caro- | 
lina, Alabama, and Florida, and in | 
Oklahoma, extreme northwest Texas, | 
and New Mexico. | 

Throughout the Ohio valley and | 
middle Atlantic States, including North | 
Carolina, southern New England, and 
the greater part of the lower Lake | 
region, the rainfall was below the aver- ; 
age, and from Maryland northward | 
over eastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, including eastern New York 
and southern New England, no appre- 
ciable amount of rain fell. There was 
also Jess than usual rainfall over the 
greater part of the west Gulf States, 
eastern Florida, and the upper Missouri 
Valley, a large part of Texas, and a} 
considerable area in the east Gulf 
States received practically no rain dur- 
ing the week. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

In the States of the central Missis- 
sippi and lower Missouri valleys and 
upper Lake region the abundant rains 
of the week have improved pasturage | 
and crops, especially late corn, which is | 
now maturing rapidly. Nebraska re- 
ports a decided improvement in the east- 
ern portion of the State, and in Iowa 
the crop is now past further injury from | 
drouth. Some cutting has been done | 
as far north as Minnesota. In the Up- | 
per Ohio valley and Middle Atlantic 
much from | 





| drouth during the week. 


Frosts occurred in Montana, North | 
Dakota, and Minnesota on the 20th, in | 
Michigan on the 2ist, and in portions of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New England on the 22d; no damage 
was done in Minnesota and Ohio, but in | 
the other States. named some slight in- 


SPECIAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTS. 


The following special telegrams were 
received by the Weather Bureau this | 
morning from the various State Weather 
Services : 


New England.--Boston: Weather slightly too 
cool and dry most of the week for the best 
advancement of crops; light general frost in 
lowlands on 22d, but only slight damage; | 
tobacco cutting well under way. | 

New York,.--Ithuca: Generaliy quite favor- 
abie, although cool nights retarded growth of | 
lowlands, slightly injured 
corn, buckwheat, ete.; plowing progressin 
satisfactorily; some seeding done; rain needec 
in eastern Counties 

New Jerzsey.—New Brunswick: 
conditions continue throughout § southern 
sections, where crops are seriously affected, 
especially vine truck; wells are drying up and 
bauling water for stock necessary; in northern 
sections crops continue in good condition, but 
begin tu show need of rain. 

Pennsylvania.—Vhiladelphia: Drouth general 
and very injurious to corn, buckwheat, late 
potatoes, pustu rage, tobacco, and fruit; streams 
and springs becoming dry, plowing delayed; 
frost on 22d, slightly damaging to corn, buck- 
wheat, and truck vines. 

Maryland.— Baltimore : Corn, tobacco, and all 
growing oe seriously affected by drouth, 
except in Middictown Valley and portions of 
the southern section; rain would greatly bene- 
fitgrass and late crops, corn, tobacco, buck- 
wheat, and fruit; very heavy crop of oats har- 
vested in western portion of the Slate. 

Viryinia,—Lynchbur Sunshine and tem- ; 
perature above normal), rainfall below; condi- | 
tions unfavorable for corn, tobacco, peanuts, 
reot crops, and pasturage; where local rains 
have fulld roe are in good condition and 
Fall work is well along. } 

North Carolina.-Reloigh : Rainfall generally | 
beneticinl, except slightly injurious to cotton 
and tobacco; cotton still two weeks late, and 
needs dry, clear weather, mot a Loli open; late } 





neous y 


} cept in a few 


|} gressed slowly; the 


; drouth and chinch bugs have caused 


| been delayed by 


irish potatoes coming up poorly 


; plowing done, 


South Carolina.—Columbia: Weat} 
ally favorable, except too much rain i 
cuusing cotton to shed and rust; it 
freeiy in southern Counties; late cor 
ing, also Autumn root crops; rice hur 


Georgia,—Atianta: 
the State; too much rain for cott 
rusting and shedding; 
crops, but hasdelayed al! 
gardens badly overrun 


A Wet wee 


by vy 
pt 
ished in some localities. 


Florida,—Jacksonville: Deficiency i 


} and heat general, and permitted t 


quantities of fodder and hay: cottor 
being ravaged by ru# 
shedding; more moisture needed for 
cretables, 
Alahbama.--Montgomery : Rainfall belo. 
mal, but more than needed tor cotton. 
though improving, is being damaged 
rust, and worms; picking, which |! 
weck, is progresking slowly; foddc: 
by rains, but all other crops improve 
ing sorghum begun. 
Mississippi Ticksburg: Gener 
favorable dur past week; cott 
gun and first bale marketed in s 
tion; heavy rains have done seri 
the cropin the lowland, and 1 
injured the plant locally: n 
crop is ready for harvesting. an 
dition; all minor crops doing \ 
Louisiana.—New Orleans: 
scattered, but too frequent 
belt, interfering with harvest 
and hay; worms, shedding, snd 
picking begun; ie renel 
affected and growing well: wee 
shine fairly abundant 
Texras.—Guive 
occurred during the 
rain has not beon 


SH 


K Wart; sun- 
ston Seattered showers have 
week, butthe amount of 
ulficient tot beneficia 
localiti ss) rain s reeds 
cotton and Fall crops; cotton picking ba 
weather has been fur 

for gathering corn 

Arkansasx.—-Litthe Rock: Cotton. sli 
prove!, but rain would Le highty he 
there is some complaint of shee 
dry weather; corn co: 
needed to mature late 


hiding 
tinues good. | 


crop; haying u 


j rupte’; fruit continues fine 


acunessee.—-Nashville: Scattered rains « 
and 2th did much good throughout tbh 


| damaging drouth prevails in sections: lat 
| greatly shortened; cotton 
| and shedding forms; tobacco ripening w 


beginning t 


cutting begun; crops in castern division ox 
lent. 

Kentucky.—Louisville: Partly cloudy ws 
with normal temperature; local showers 
well distributed, except in extreme nort! 
Counties, where stock and vegetation o! 
kinds are suffering from protracte! di: 
elsewhere pestures ind cropsin good condi! 
tobacco cutting and wheat seeding bexu 

Misaseri.—Columbia: Good rains in por 
western, and some central Counties g1 
benefited late corn and pastures, and facilitat 
plowing; in some southern Counties rain 
hght, plowing has been delayed, and som: 
corn injured by drouth. 

Itlinows —Chicago: Latter part of week high! 
favorable; drouth well broken; rains of gr 
benetit to late corn and potatoes, millet, fodue 
crops, and buckwheat, also revivirg Fall pas 
tures, sprouting sown rye, and piuciog ground 
in excellent condition for plowing and seeding; 
injury to 
eorn, principally on high, thin soils: cutting 
early corn will begin this week. 

Indiana.—Indianapolis: Warm, not sufficient 
rain tomaterially benefit crops; corn backward; 
pasturage poor; stock being fed; potatocs and 
tomatoes doing fairly well; tobacco has ripened 
prematurely. 

Vest Virginia.--Parkersbure: Week excess- 
ively Warm and dry; local showers relieved 
drouth, but a greater part of the state needs 
more rain than at any time during the season; 
corn suffering and pastures drying up 

Ohio.—Columbuas: Warmdaysand cool nights, 
with deticient rainfall; crops made practic 
noadvanee and yvenerally retrograded, es 
ally corn and tobacco; light trosts some 4 
iv northern section 1; no damage. 

Michigan.— Lansing: Abundant and 
benetici 1] raintalls in all sections. except 
treme southeast portion of State, where rt 
was rather light; frost Wednesday morn: 
slight damage on low ground to corn, | 
and buckwheat; corn, potatoes, and pust 
are muchimproved; Fall plowing and s 
in progress. 

Wisconsin —Milwankee: Dronthy force; 
week, but later part heavy rains caus: 
provement in late corn, potatoes, : 
bacco, buckwheat 1 ist 
and tobuece cut, and 
buchwheat maturing 

Minnesota.—Minnea; 
afterward warm and showers 
north haif of State 
cutting just begun; 
pasturage, except in a tew 
well; root crops doing nik 
clover being harvested. 

lowa.-— Des Moines: Tem) 
mal; raintall heavy and tau 
late potatoes and corn p! 
further injury by drouth, 
been revived; soil inexeellet 
plowing. which is in pro 

North Dakota, —Bism 
tinues favorable for harvesting 
except in northeastern portion, 
frequent showers 
has commenced: corn improving: 
in northern portion damaged late s 
tender vegetation. 

South Dakota.—Huron: Very war 
with drying southerly winds, unl 


rage. = 
mhiatur! 


nis 


| all crons, especially late corn; sma 


vest completed and thrashing gener 
vest far advanced; carly corm imaturins 

Nebraska.—Lineoin: Week warm 
ally sufficient rainfall in eastern at 
rainfall in western portic St 
crops generally show decided ini| 
eastern and slight injury in we 
early corn maturing rapidly 

Kansas, —Topeka: Warm, dry 
ern half ot State, favorable for thras 
ing, and broom-corn harvest; dantp we 
eastern half. favorable for maturing « 
fruit, but interfering with haying and 
ing. 

Oklahoma.—Oklahoma: Normal te 
and sunshine, with heavy rain on the 
late corn made; cotton improved ; br 
and sorghum maturing: hay in abund 

Montana.—UHelena: Light showers 
southern portion; weather favorabl 
vesting grain; cold nights, with fros! 
northern portion, causing injury to late 5 
tion. 

Wyoming.—Cheyenne: All weather « 
have been about normal during the week 
weather for curing range yrass and f 


ing of crops. 

Fah. Tinke Falls: Cool nights 
days, with drying winds every atte: 
vesting and general thrashing comple! 
tions of western section; Fall grail 
sown poor; potatees excellent: cut 
crop alfalfa. 

Colorado —Denver: Vavorable week 
over limited areas in eastern border ¢ 
where drouth continues; corn curing le 
and thrashing is well under way in north 
tral section ; grain damaged by bail in Sa 
Valley; thrashing begun in western = 

New Mevico.—Santa re: Past week al 
temperature, with al undant 
conditions favorable for advanceme 
ing crops: harvesting: 

Arizona.—Pheenix: The gen 
ports for the week shows that t 
tions have continued; good rains have 
some sections and refreshing show: 
others; temperature apparent 
water for irrigation continue 
and live stock, fruit, gram, a 
crops have made satisfactory progres 

Utah.—sSalt Lake City: The weat! 
favorable for cutting and thrashing 
too hot and dry tor growing ere} 
all cut and stacked; some fruit and et 
ing prematurely on aceount of os 
water: harvesting general. , 

Washington. —Seattie: The weathes 
cooler, with warm days and cold nis 
mains somewhat smoky, though the! 
light rainon the 2st anda shower 
tatoes, corn, and late vegetables Ww 
much bencetited; pasiures are in a @ 
condition. 

Oregon.—Portland : Few sprinkles of 1 
Wednesday; less smoke; fruit mpenin: 
hops in good condition; thrashing avol 
ed, : 

California.—Sacramento: Weather far 
for the growth and maturing OF all 
crops, for raisin aud teult drying gnel 


age 


ral ter 
LVOrnbit 


I 


! curing of the bean crop. 


Jas. R. Cook, 
Acting Chief of Bur'cae 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, 


D. C., SEPTEMBER, 1895. 





GARDEN. 











rl = 
1% Plucking’, 
Prepare potting soil now for future 
Be. 


The best variety of the red raspberry, 
which, next to the strawberry, is the 
finest berry grown, 18 the Cuthbert. 

An excellent remedy for cabbage 
wortus is to drop a small quantity of 
common salt into each head as the 


worms begin to work, 


When your gathered potatoes sprout, 
take two barrels, fill one of them half 
fall, then empty back and forth three 
or four times, and the sprouts will all be 


rubbed off 

In Maine, small sSprace or pine 
boughs are used to cover strawberry 
heds in Winter. They collect and hold 
the snow, at the same time allowing 
sufficient circulation of air. 
Grapes should be picked at least 24 
urs before packing, as if packed at 
nee after picking, they settle so that 
he basket is only about two thirds full 
len it reaches the consumer. 


- > = 


= 


Good celery can only result by the 
loseat attention to feeding and watering. 
has been found to keep much better 
open ground that is well drained, 
in if lifted and stored in cellars or 


= fe eH Oo 


7 Board of Health of Akron, 
Ohio, has ordered that hucksters and 
se fruit baskets but once, as it 
ed their continued use is respon- 

the spread of diphtheria and 


os 


Gardening says if you in- 
uch of the common pine into 

ille of a currant or gooseberry 
b=), the currant worm will not get into 
it t already there, they will leave at 


\ lawn may be rid of ants by mak- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


! 


ing Je down into their nests and 
pouring into them a spconfui of bisul- | 
; of carbon, then q: i -kly stamping 
the soil tight above. The whole colony | 
wil le smothered by the fumes of the | 
b hide. 

\ net for conveniently carrying the 
r watermelon now prevailing has 
by nvented. These nets are made by 
} f a jute twine called meton 
twine, and are sold at wholesale for $2 a 
bundred. ‘The dealer formerly charged 
tive cents for a net, but now most dealers 
give them away. As many melons are 


earricd home by the purchaser, especial- 
ly <uburban residents, the net is found 
to be 


SPINACH. 


Its Culture and How to Keep It. 

Spinach likes a rich, sandy loam, and 
is a rank feeder. Good crops ean be 
grown on medium sandy land by using 
such fertilizers. as blood and bone, fish 
or Peruvian guano. 

Prepare the land by plowing and 
harrowing and back harrowing, which 
breaks the lumps and leaves the land 
level. Lay the land off in six-yard 
beds. Open a double furrow through 
the center of each bed. Spread stable 
manure evenly over, or sow any of the 
above-named fertilizers, Plow under 
at a medium depth 75 to 100 
cartloads of stable manure to the aere. 
Of the above-mentioned fertilizers fish 
guano is preferable; blood and bone 
next. Fifteen hundred to a ten is con- 
sidered a good coat for ag kere. 

Start to plow by closing the open fur- 
row in the middle of the bed. Follow 
on around until the bed is of the width 
laid out. Harrow, back harrow. If 
the bed is uneven or lumpy, rake with a 
hand rake. The bed should be a little 
higher in the middle than on the sides, 
so that the surplus water will run toward 
and in the open furrow between the beds. 

After raking, the bed is ready for 
marking and sowing. Stretch a garden- 
line along the side of the bed length- 
wise. A marker, with teeth 10 or 12 
inches apart, or any distance that may 
be selected, is drawn by hand down the 
line, making a light mark to run the 
seeder in. Helore starting to sow, put a 
little seed in the seeder and run it over 
a hard, clear spot of the ground or on 
a board. You will see how the seeder 
is dropping the seed. It should be cov- 
ered one-half inch deep, and the ground 
should not be packed too.hard over seed. 

For Fall sowing, would advise run- 
ning the seed through a fine sieve that 
will let the smallest seed through, and 
what passes through not be sown. The 
loss would not be over five per cent., 
and by so doing it would give a better 
stand and be much stronger. 








SPINACH—LONG STANDING. 


When the plants show their second 


_leaf they should be hoed with a flat or 


push hoe. 


a great convenience. 
mr 7. } ‘ - 
he early eabbage have an unpleas- 
ant habit of bursting, which is the effort , 


of the plant to run to seed and send up 
its central stalk, on which its flowers are 
borne. This may be prevented by cut- 
ting the roots on each side of the stalk 
with asharp spade, by which the quantity 


of water taken from the soil is suddenly | 


diminished and the er 


wth of the plant 


is checked. & 


ome growers advise that 
the plant be pulled +o far from its place 
m the cround as to break the feeding 
roots. ‘This will have the same effect, 
but 1 as it may check the eab- 
baces as to cause them to wilt and 
dete: in quality. The best way is 
t i spade as described. This 
take- only half as long, or less, as pull- 


° } } 
Ing the heads, 


lic Lest part of the quality of a eab- 


! its suceulence, due to the quick 


vy ( the plant. As this growth is 
duc to the large supply of moisture in 
t |, it should not be neglected to 
‘ the cultivation of the ground 


? t 
ry ante 
ants 


as lone as they are 


| gritty. 


rye . - | 
Cie same applies to the cauli- 


Every crower of small fruits should 
: hest method of propagat- 


nd management have a 

| same variety. 
mi this iact oiten eomes 
ndemnation of 


etics do well 

ties 2 y be used 

ally new kinds, should be 

in a limited way, then pro- 
h as do the best for you. 

; erry plant should reproduce 
in a single 
lackberries, currants, 
vrapes“are nearly as prolific. 


TOOse- 
goose 


N jsants from black raspberries 
are cred by covering the tips of new 
“anes holtly with moist dirt and leav- 
he wit! Spring. They are then ready 
ia oa 

i jlants from the blackberry are 
w y digging large, thrifty roots, 
*utine them in pieces four or five inches 
Mm icucth, and planting in a well pre- | 
par’ seed bed. They make good 
—ae ts in one season. 

‘‘eW canes or suckers are also used, 
ane sood plants, if carefully dug 
With « portion of the cross root attached. 

For currants and grapes, select thrifty 
Rew crowth, cut in pieces six to 12 
Mches in length and set six or eight 
x apart in rows, leaving only one 
rt) huds above ground. 

: * dirt firmly about all cuttings. 
, verries are sometimes grown 
= igs, same as currants and 
= it are not so easily propagated. 
r ter way is to bend branches to 
‘ud in Fall or early Spring and 
Co ith moist dirt. 

. ine roots will start along the branch 
aad ‘eason, then make into cuttings 

‘Com it same as currants and grapes. 
lean gs Tequire deep, rich soil and 
af ‘tivation, They may be made 
a rst Trosts and set at once, or tied 
fron buried in cellar away from 

7/2 (ut set early in Spring. 

cach bundle as made and mark 


W 


wl...» 8 Set. _ By growing your own 

‘\s, a love for them is created that 
» Rot otherwise exist—M. A. 
AYER, Sparta, Wis 


both | 
some varie- | 


> Berry Bulletin for September. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


A flat hoe is preferable on 
account of cutting closer to the plant. 
It will take a little longer, but will pay, 
as there will be less weeding to do. 


weed should be taken out inthe Fall, 


considerable trouble another year. | 

In the Spring when the frost is out 
and the vround has dried so that it can 
be worked, a top dressing of Peruvian 
guano applied and hoed in will start it 
crowing, and give it a dark-green color. 
Any person who never tried it would be 
astonished at the result. 





} 


| 


| 





| 
| 





| 
| 


soft grass will not do, as it lies too close, 
holds too much moisture and does not 
dry as quickly as the above-mentioned 
grasses. As soon as the snow has melted 
and the ground begins to thaw it can be 
cut and marketed. 

In the South large growers sow in 20- 
inch drills, which permits working with 
mules trained for that purpose. They 
use fertilizers altogether, using often to 
keep it green. It is cut, packed in 
barrels dry and shipped to market. 
Savoy leaved is mostly used and it is 
liked by grocery men on account of 
holding its measure.—John F. Fallagar, 
in The Market Garden. 

apuactpensppiacilisinaiiieiieiindat 
‘A Deadly Grasshopper Trap. 
Prof. Lugger, Minnesota’s State Ento- 





mologist, has in operation in the Red 
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THIS 1S THE ‘ HOPPER-DOZER’’ BY WHICH 8,000 BUSHELS OF INSECTS HAVE BEEN KILLED 
IN ONE DAY, 


Counties, 400 “ hopper-dosers.” 
hopper-doser is a machine about eight 
feet long and two feet wide. 





. 1d. Wheat. 

Tt pays to select the seed for every 
crop, but particularly for the wheat, 
The largest and heaviest grain should be 
chosen for the seed, and a sieve for the 
separation of the, best grains should be 
used. By this means some of the wheat 
growers have made a very profitable 
business of selling:seed at twice or thrice 
the price of the ‘orilinary grain in the 
market, and it has «paid farmers to pay 
such prices for the selected seed to others 
who have had more-enterprise than they 
themselves. To get the heaviest seed, 
one may make a strong brine and pour 
the wheat into it slowly. The grains 
that sink to the bettom will, of course 
be the heaviest, and, though not the 
largest, should be chosen in preference 


<- 


River Valley, and in Chisago and Pine | to the lighter grains, although these may 
The | be of very attractive size. 


It should not be neglected to treat the 


It is made | seed with the sulphate of copper solution 
on the plan of a dust-pan, is of tin, and | for the prevention of rust and smut in 
sits on three runners, on which it is; the crop. Sometimes the strong. brine 


pulled over the stubble by a team of} has been found equally effective for this 
purpose, but the copper sulphate is | 


horses. At the rear of the pan there is 
a trough the entire length of the ma- 
chine, in which there is an 


the machine there is a sheet of canvas. | fruit trees, potatoes, and grapevines for | 
The heppers jump into the pan to get | the same result, viz., the destruction of 


Those that fall into | 


out ofthe way. 
the kerosene and are immersed in the | 
fluid die at once, while the hoppers that 
are merely touched by the oil may live | 
two or three minutes before they suc- 
sumb to a sort of paralysis that is more 
deadly than electricity. 
at the back of the machine prevents the 
hoppers from jumping clear over it. 
They strike against the canvas and fall 
back into the oil. It costs the State 
$1.50 to make each of these machines. 


| They can be made by any tinsmith, and 
| are given to the farmers in hopper-in- 
| fested communities in order to encourage 
Chickweed, Dutch-cuss, or any other | 
| ger claims that with his 400 hopper- 
as it goes to seed quickly and may give | 
| to 1,200 bushels of grasshoppers every 


| corn should be cultivated. 


Frame spinach, as it is called, is raised | 


in cold-frames or cold-houses by the 
market gardeners in the vicinity of New 
York City. It commands a ready sale, 
is tender, and does not taste groundy or 
of the largest growers 
have as high as 3,000 sashes sown for 
cutting in the Winter. A sash is three 
feet wide by six feet long. 


Some 





SPINACH-—-LARGE PRICKLY. 


_changes of temperature. 


them to get rid of the pest. Prof. Lug- 


dosers he kills off an average of 800 


day. 
The Field. 

As long as it is possible to do so, the 
The loosen- 
ing of the soil tends to the absorption of 
moisture either by any showers that may 
fall or by the dews at night, or even by 
the dampness of the atmosphere under 
And it also 
tends to hold the moisture takéh, and 
thus the roots get the benefit of it at a 
time when it is often sorely needed. 

It will also be advisable to give the 
crop a little more food in the form of a 
soluble fertilizer, as nitrate of soda, 
which helps the later growth, and es- 
pecially the filling of the ears. It may 





easily add 10 bushels of grain to the 


| 


| 
| 
| 


The seed is sown by hand in drillssix | 


inches apart, thinned to an even stand, 


| fertilized with Peruvian guano, hoed and 


in most locali- | 
without risk; | 


year, and rasp- | 








weeded. When the ground begins to 
freeze the sashes are put- on but not 
tightly closed until hard weather comes 
on, when they are closed nights and 
aired by day. 
favor, and is sown a week later than that 
outside. 
How TO KEFP IT. 

Spinach often sells for a good pricein 
the Winter in New York City, and the 
market gardeners have different ways of 
keeping it. One of the best is to cut it 
on a dry day just before hard weather 
sets in. Place in barrels, which are laid 
on sides, in double rows, the two open 
ends close together, piled several tiers 


‘high. Any dry place on the field will 
|do. Forked uprights are set in the 


ground, a ridge-pole placed in the forks. 





SPINACH—NEW 


ZEALAND. 

Boards are nailed to the ridge-pole 
slanting toward the south, the east side 
is closed to keep the sun from shining on 
the barrels. “The object is to freeze the 
spinach and keep it so until wanted for 
use. When wanted it is taken in the 
market house and left over night by a 
good fire. If the frost is out it is picked 
over, all dead and yellow leaves removed, 
washed, packed in barrels, and shipped 
to market. 

Another way to keep it for cutting in 
early Spring is to sow it in the usual 
way in beds, the furrows open at the 
ends so that the surplus water will run 
away quickly, cover lightly and evenly 
with salt or bent grass straw, as any 


acre by the filling out of the ears to the | 


ends, and by the enlargement of the 
lower grains. 


At this time of the year the pastures 
should be cleared of weeds and the 
stragcling tufts of herbage that have 
been left by the cows; the weeds gath- 
ered and burned, and the manure lying 
in spots broken up and spread. Much 
may be done by a little work to make 


_ the pasture twice as useful as it has been. 


Round Leaf is most in | 





To run a harrow over it and sow some 
fresh seed, and give the fields a few loads 
of tine manure, scraped up in the yards, 
and a dressing of fertilizer, or at least 
10 bushels of lime to the acre, altogether, 
will soon change its condition for the 
better. 

The condition ofthe pasture should 
be such that one cow to the acre may be 
fed on it for the Summer months. [fit 
will not do this, it is not paying interest 
on the value of the land, and should be 
put to some other use. As a rule, pas 
tures are not infertile, but only badly 
managed, left rough and occupied 
by weeds through neglect or want of 
knowing how to use the land to a better 
purpose. Such a field might be plowed 
at this time and cleared of rubbish and 
thoroughly harrowed, and again plowed 
and sown with wheat or rye, and with 
grass and clover, to become pasture 
again, or it might be cleared, cleaned, 
and harrowed, and sown with fresh grass 
seed, and receive a liberal quantity of 
special grass fertilizer, after which it 
would be a profitable part of the farm. 
This is a job that should receive early 
attention. 


Preserving Fruit in Borax. 


Frank M. Smith, the borax king, be- 
lieves that he has solved the problem of 
preserving fresh fruit so it can be put 
on the Eastern market in a satisfactory 
condition. The idea is to pack the 
fruit in powdered borax. Experiments 
made with delicate fruits like cherries 
are said to have been wonderfully suc- 
cessful, the fruit keeping’ in good con- 
dition for weeks. 

There is no patent of this discovery ; 
it is free to all. The same borax can be 
used over and over again. Private 
families, as well as hotels and restau- 
rants, can have their borax bins at 
small expense, in which they can con- 
stantly keep an assortment of fresh 
fruit, 





inferior | 
grade of coal oil, while at the back of tufe used for spraying the leaves of | 


! 
i 
| 
' 
' 
! 
| 
| 


The canvas | 





certain and safe. It may be made on 





the basis of the ordinary bordeaux mix- | 


the germs of the various leaf spots that 
are so closely related to the smut and 
rust of grain. As the use of this prep- 
aration is a permanent necessity now, 
the surplus left“»fter the wheat has 
been treated may be saved for use in 
the Spring. Indeed, a stock of it 
might be kept om hand as one of the 
necessities of the farm. 





Destroying the Hessian Fly. 


Owing to the prevalence and destruc- 
tiveness of the Hessian fly this year, 
concerted efforts should be put forth to 
prevent a recurretice df its ravages upon 
the next wheat crop. * In order to pre- 
vent a serious attack of “the fly ” the 
following measurés should be adopted : 

1. Thoroughly ‘burn all fly-intfested 
wheat stubble in- which there is not a 
stand of young clovef or grass. 

2. Prepare very early a border, one 
or two rods wide, around each field of 
wheat, and sow the same to wheat in 
August. 

3. Turn this border under very late, 
using a jointer, following with roller and 
harrow, and then sow the entire field. 

By taking this course many of the in- 
sects which escape the fire will be buried 
when the early-sown border is turned 
under, and the late sowing of the 
general crop will avoid the earlier at- 
tacks of amy remaining “fly.” 

If these precautions are carefully and 
generally observed by the farmers the 


| 
| 
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THE MARKETS. 


Produce. 


New York, Aug. 27.—Butter.—State dairy isin 
limited supply, and fancy grades are scarce and 
are wanted. Much of the Eastern creamery on 
hand is of poor quality. There is some demand 
for Elgin and other Western fancy creamery, 
and prices of such#re maintained. Under- 
grades of creamery are dull. «Choice imitation 
creamery is scarce. There is some demand for 
factory for export. We quote: 


State dairy. half-firkia tube, hew, choice, 


8 ce Re Fe a al? 
Eastern creamery, new, choice, per 
UND 905) 0 bases cade ees cabeh adinens tab4 a 19 
Western creamery, new, ordinary to 
RES ee 13a 
Imitation creamery, new, ordinary to 
IL, ccnuccacecsests aces lla 13 


estern dairy, new, ordinary to prime, 
DOP HOME... 0.000. et cdabetataadeas 9a 12 


Beans and Peas.—Although receipts have not 
n large, the demand is light, and there is 
some accumulation of stock. rices bave fallen 
considerably, but dealers are not buying more 
than they need for immediate sale. There is a 
little demand for red kidneys for export. Im- 
ported beans are urged for sale. Green peas 
are steady. .We quote: 
Beans, marrow, choice..........+. «+ $1 90 a$1 % 
Beans, red kidney. choice... 1Wal 55 






Beans, white kidney, choice.. oe 210a2 5 
Beans, lima, California............. - 350230 
Green peas, barrels...............6. ° - al O24 
Green peas, Scotch, bags............ np. oe 


Cheese.— Although the demand for cheese was 
only moderate holders felt verv confident over 
advices from the country, and firmly maintuin- 
ed prices of fancy and choice large cheese. 
Smail fancy and choice cheese are aleo firm. 
Part skims are in rather light supply. 


State factory, large, white, fancy, 


Pe MD cdiveivetacituet sk Jee eeete wa OG 
State factory, large, colored, fancy, 

eRe, pe ee a 868 
State factory, full cream, choice, 

REI ip 5 iss ta 74 


State factory, full cream, 
fair to prime, per pound....... .. Tai % 


State factory, full cream, large, 
_ common, per pound...... ....-.+66 Sia =O 
State factory, full cream, small, 
white, fancy, per pound. .......... -a 8) 
State faetory, small, colored, 
FARSS,, PET MOU. 0005s kesscviesacsce «a 8 
Dried Fruits and Nuts —Evaporated apples 


are not plentiful, but the demand is slow, and 
priees are rathcr weak. Sun-dried apples are 
quiet. Cherrics are barely steady. There isa 
tair demand for blackberries, but raspberrics 
are quict. Huekleberries are quiet. California 
apricots and peaches are quiet. VPean»ts are 





steady. We quote: 
Apples, evaporated, fan¢y, per 
0 ECE RITA YF +e € % 
Apples. evaporated, choice, per 
UNE 909 05605.u.0 08a san’ bands odasce tha 63 
Apples, sun-dried, per pound....... 3ta 5 
Apples, cores and skins, per pound fa 1 
| Cherries, new, per pound............ a 9 
Blackberries, new, per pound... 4a 4 
Blackberries, old, per pound....... 3a = t 
Ruspberrics, evaporated, new, per 
a Sa aie ai =«—:188 
Raspberries, sun-dried, new, per 
eae rae ee l6ja 17 
Huckleberries, new, per pound.... 8a 8+ 
Apricots, California, boxes, per 
Gita acs ns oeker du alaeeke cies 9a ll 
Apricots, California, bags, per 
a yee ere Sia 10 
| Peaches, California, pecled, per 
ED sana nashesaesebdoe acvnsesseete Wa 2 
Peaches, California, unpeeled, per 
DOUG coccdic secs sescowsecsocsescvces 5a 8 
Peaches, Georgia, sun-dried, new, 
I ninkke aneens cnbesevedevees Ta 8 
Peanuts, hand-picked, fancy, per 
iat ddobiticadknee ke eke~n bkenns 4ha 4) 
Peanuts, hand-picked, good, per 
ee carne saws avencbadcensctccess 3ta 3t 
| Peanuts, Virginia, shelled, per 
EK ketneweswnasteoves é400 sees 00s 2ia 5 
Peanuts, Spanish, shelled, per 
PE RtSEibesesaednnensecetasecses Jean 63 


| 











Hessian fly will not seriously damage | 


the next wheat crop. United effort is 
necessary to be cflective-—Bulletin In- 
diana Exp. Station. 





Cultivation of Corn and Other Hoed 
Crops. 


There is no special time when to stop 


disturbed by the shallow working by the 
cultivator.- It is wholly destructive to 


this crop to put a plow in the ground, or | 


to work the soil deeper than two inches, 
the stirring of the surface only being 
needed. The feeding roots of almost all 
plants are near the surface of the ground, 
and it should be very plain that if the 





Eggs.—There is a good demand for fancy 
strictly fresh-gathered eggs, and such command 
full prices. Under-grades and eggs affected by 
beat are plentiful. Fair qualities are sought 
by the cheap trade, but poor are dragging. 
State, fresh-gathbered, choice, per 


 Gvensacasad Srubutehedseeiwas <a lia 16 
Pennsylvania, fresh-gathered, 
a MI OR inko0 écnkee entane ai 15% 


Nortbern Ohio, Northern Indiana, 


and Michigan, choice, per dozen.. - @ 15 
Other Western, fresh-gathered, 

IR, Eins csccscsccccacce I4tja 15 
Western, fresh-gathered, good to 

re heer 13ta 144 
Southwestern, per 30 to 36 dozen 

ita ncgien sa cthggodveusaonneses $2 70 a2 8&5 
Western, culls, per 30-dozen case.. 1 50 a2 85 

Fresh Fruits.—Favorable reports of the 


maturing apple crop come in from many parts, 
although the yield will be below the average. 
In this market there is a good demand for choice 
table apples, but poor qualities are dull. Re- 
ceipts for huckleberries are lighter, and prices 
are quite steady. Peaches are not very plenti- 
ful, and pricesare firm for choice and steady for 
good. Many cholce Bartlett pears are being 
putinto cold storage. Under-grades are very 
easy. There is afair demand for choice Clapp’s 
Favorite pears. Receipts of grapes from the 
up-river sections have been liberal, but the 
quulity is irvegular. Choice grapes sell readily 
at steady prices, but poorare dragging. Fancy 
and choice muskmelons are in good demand, 
and are quite firm. Watermelons are quict. A 


few lots of cranberries arc coming in. We 
quote: 
Apples. Duchess of Oldenburg, per 

BNUO o o necenateerinnssccnsnagsosees $1 25 a $175 
Apples, Alexander, per buarrel...... 1 50a 2 00 
Apples, Blush, per barrel............ L2%a 150 
Apples, Codling, per barrel.......... 10) a 150 
Apples, Orange ae ber barrel... L062 125 
Apples, Summer Pippin, perbarrel.. 100 a 1 25 
Apples, Holland Pippin, per barrel... 1 00 a 1 4 
Apples, Gravenstein, per barrel..... 1 25 a 1 50 
Apples, 20-ounce per barrel.......... 125 a 1 50 
Apples, windwalls, per barrel........ wai BD 
Huckleberries, per quart............. 6a 8 
Peaches, Delaware and Maryland, 

red and white, choice, per basket... 85 a 1 00 
Pears, Bartlett, per round-hoop 

PN  cniad aeketbedetas bad0s a00cn 150 a2 75 
Peurs, Clapp’s Favorite, per round- 

HOOP DAFTFS! ; ccc cccsess cocscccecece 150 a 225 
Pears, Lawrence, per barre}!.. »-10a1% 
Pears. Flemish Beauty, per burrel.. 1 25 a 1 50 
Pears, common, per barrel .......... 50 al 25 
Grapes, North Carolina Niagara, per 

PA-POUNA CABE..... 0 eee eee creer ences Ha 75 


| Grapes, North Carolina Delaware, 
cultivating corn, as the roots are not 


per 24-pound CAa8C...... 2.6... eeeeee 
Grapes. Virginia Concord, per 5- 
ee reat 
Muskmelons. Maryland, cantaloup, 


75 a 1 25 


6a 8 
wa 10 


| Watermelons, prime, per carload. ..125 004150 WW 


| prices are easy. 


} 


| 
| 


roots are broken in the working of the | 


crop mischief must be done. But as 
this surface stirring of the soil increases 
the moisture tn it by absorption from the 
atmosphere, it is desirable to continue it 
until the latest possible day, or as long as 
it is possible to get a horse or a mule 
through the rows. It has been found 
that this frequent and continued cultiva- 
tion has added a third, or even a half 
more to the crop otherwise grown, be- 
sides making the maturity of it two 
weeks earlier. It is thus seen that where 
the corn growing, season is short, this 
frequent and continued cultivation may 
save the whole crop,from loss by an early 
frost. The same applies to beans. But 
for potatoes it may be ;desirable to stop 
the cultivation sooner, for the reason 
that with many kipds of them the tubers 
grow quite close to the surface, and 
even grow partly qut of the soil. Thus 
special management, is to be used for 
this crop, and if any work is done in it, 
after the tubers are formed, only hand 
work should be done, gnd this with care 
not to injure the rgots, and disturb the 
young tubers. In this matter, as in all 
others, it is necessary for the farmer to 
study and know the nature ‘of the dif- 
ferent crops, so that his work may be 
varied to suit each kind. For, just as 
animals differ in their feeding and man- 
agement, so plants differ, and the various 
crops need quite'as much special care as 
the various animals do. 





Swallow It, 


That is the best way to take a Ripans 
Tabule, best because the most pleasant. For 
liver and stomach disorders Ripans Tabules 
are the most effective remedy, in fact, the 
standard. : 

Ripans Tabules; Sold by druggists, or by mail if the 
price (50 cents a box) is sent to The Ripans Chemical 


Company, No. 10Spruce St, New York. Sampie vial 
10 cents, 





| 





Hay and Straw.—Receipts of bay and straw 
have been large, but the demand is light and 
We quote. 


| the range of prices: 





| 


Hay, No. 1, per 100 pounds.................. 90a%5 
Hay, No. 2, per 100 pounds.........-....+. . &ha.. 
day, No. 3, per 100 pounds. ..........6...06s Tats 
New hay. per 100 pounds............ 2.000005 60asd 
Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds........ Ghazo | 
Hay, sait. per 100 pounds ...........-....065 50855 | 
Long rye siraw, per 100 pounds ............ Mia.. | 
Short rye straw, per 100 pounds............ 40a.. 
Oat straw, por 100 IbB..........ccccecccccccces Wats 
Wheat straw, DOF 10D 116... cecccccccsccccce os a3d | 
Poultry and Game —The market for live 
poultry has been quiet for several days. There 


is some demand for choice live geese and ducks, 
but poor are dragging. Live chickens 
quiet, and fowls are weak. Live roosters and 
turkeys are steady. 
,oultry was in more satisfactory condition. 
1ere is a fair demand for choiee Western dry- 
picked chickens. Choice seaided chickens are 
steady. Choice dry-picked fowls are in fair de- 
mand, and prices are steady. Prime young 
turkeys seli readily, but poor are dragging. 





LIVE POULTRY. : 
Geek, Western, per pair........+06. $1 00 afl 25 
Geese, Southern, per pair.......+.+5 75a100 
Ducks, Western, per pair.-........+ Wai 65 
| Ducks, Soutbern, per pair........-- Wa .. 
Spring chickens, Southern, per 
POUNG ..... 6 cece eeece ee eeeeeeeeeees 13a Uw 
Spring chickens, Western, per 
WOW ..cccc cscccswvscccescccsccccce me 
Fow)s, Western, per pound..... oe -- & 10% 
Fowls, Southern, per pound....... P la 103 
Roosters, mixed, per pound....... ° 6a ° 
Turkeys, mixed, per pound........ ° 9a 10 


Vegetables.—The receipts of potatoes for the 
past six days were 1,89 barrels, and of oniene 
6,437 pecks. There isa large supply of potatats, 
and prices are casy. Sweet potatoes are firm. 
Cabbage is steady. Onions are not plentiful, 
but the demand is moderate. Choice onions are 
steady, but poor are dragging. Cucumber 
pickles are firmer. Eggplant is low, Prime 
tomatoes are magn 5 Choice celery is quite 
steady. but poorisdull. Lima beans are easier. 
We quote: 





Potatoes, New-Jersey, in bulk, 

per 160 pound... ... 202 ceccccccceces $1 00 a$l 12 
Sweet potatoes, Virginia, yellow, 

per Darrel...... -.cccccess eccvescees 2 2 @ coes 
Onions, Eastern, yellow, per 

ES RR ee _ eer oey 153 al 75 
Onions Eastern, red per barrel..... 12%ail50 
Cucumbers, pickles, New Jersey, 

per Ribwhide Gb40nnd hos ennetse ens 50a 100 
Eggplant, New Jersey, per barrel.. 50a 7 
Squ:tsh, marrow, per barrel......... 0a 580 
Tornitutoes, New Jersey, Grant, per 

WOK ocscccstens S epindoe Webiibe ogb<seghe - Wa 

Sundries.—We quote: 
Beeswax, Western, pure,per pound. 27a 28 
Beeswax,Southern, pure, per pound 28a 29 
Honey, white ciover, one-pound 

boxes, per pound. ...... 6.66... ceee. lla 2 
Honey, white clover, two-pound, 

boxes, per pound .............e-005 9a «10 
weaes, buckwheat, one-pound 

OXES, PEF POUNE......6.. 6 cece ee es oo 8 
Honey, buckwheat, two-pound 

boxes, per pound......-..-.eeee eens 8a 9 
Honey, State, per pound............. 5a 6+ 
Honey, extracted, Southern, per _ 

NUR ace ¢. 66-00 sesecvcccerconvecsced 4a 60 
Muple sugar, prime, per pound...... Sa i 
Maple sirup, per gallon can....... » Wa 

~~ Ss "2 Ke sy ae ae 


| inattention to duty, intemperance, or inca- 


ure | 


| 


The market for dressed | 





| responsibility of every employee and should 


| motion, and reductions in grade or salary will 
| be made only as the result of inetticiency. 


| would for any private concern. 


.upon the labors and deportment of their 


Wool. 


Boston, Aug. 24.—The wool market is fairly 
active, but shows no change of importance. 
Manufacturers are inquiring fairly well for 
wool but are making more effort to lower 
prices; but as yet the wool is very stiffty held. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces are quieter 
and without importantchange. The wool, how- 
ever, 18 very strongly held, and holders have 
the utmost faith that the value of the wool will 
shortly increase, even though exciting very 
little interest among buyers, 

Michigan wools are also strongly held, but 
show no particular activity. Receipts are 
somewhat lighter than expected. 

For combing and delaine fleeces there is a 
very small demand, both washed and unwashed 
meeting with a lessened demand. We note no 
change in values. 

Texas wools are fairly active, and consider- 
able demand is reported, with quite a fair vol- 
um of sales. Prices are strongly sustained. 

For Oregon wools the market is strong anda 
fair demand is reported. 

California wools are strongly held, and only a 
quict demand is reported. The wool is in very 
strong hands, and the realization of this may 
be partly responsible for the lessened interest 
shown in them. 

For pulled wools there is a good call anda 
general demand for all kinds. Prices are as 
stiffly maintained as at any time. 

For Territory wools there is still a strong 
demand, and a steady inquiry has resulted in 
quite a fair volume of sales. Prices are still 
strong, though extreme figures are no longer 
reported. 

Australian wools are in good demand, and, if 
anything, more active this week. The intercst 
anu demand for these wools does not seem to 
abate, and they are becoming more and more a 
genuine favorite among buyers. More than 
tue usual proportion of the wool is of the 
lower class wools that were previously not im- 
ported, und these are finding a ready use on the 
part of buyers. The market is very strongly 
sustiined, but holders show no disposition to 
ask higher ficures. Cape wools are steady and 
mecta fairdemand. Carpet wools are fairly 
active and strong. 

We quote the selling prices of the market for 
leading descriptions, us follows: 

Cents. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 1% u20 
Ohio and Pennsylvania X ccoccsccvcces 16 Q.. 












Ohio and Pennsylvania XX............. Iisa. 
Ohio and Peunsyivania XX and above.. luls 
|S err 
ON SS EST eee 
EE ens civiee sockee eases coasts 18 avo 
eee 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing..... 18 a2 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing.. 18 220 
Missouri }|-blood combing................65 17 av 
Missouri §-blood combing..........0. 0.0008 17 axu 
nie cccianh eens tue’ seas 19 a20 
Delaine, Michigan fine ............. 00.0 e005 Is 120 
Anais ash sabehdbalsoeiees anne & all 
ER cenancnws +0eees exede «signe 9 al2 
RE RR aa ee 4 .alz 
EES ee 8 al3 
Kanses and Nebraska fine............60.06 8 ald 
Kansas and Nebraska wedium............ 8 all 
EE aitnhehnn cs 20eeks oudeuseeseeee l6ta.. 
Texas spring medium, 12 mos.............. 10 al3 
Texas spring fine, 12 mos................005 10 al2 
Texas spring fine.6to8 mos ....... ..... Yall 
Texas spring medium,6 to mos.......... 9 al2 
- CE a 7 ald 
Kentucky +-blood clothing................ 17 als 
Keutucky ¢-blood clothing................ VF oai 
Unwashed fine Ohio and Michigan ....... 1eal2 
Unmerchantable Ohio.............6. 0.005. 12 al3 
Unmerchantabie Michigan................ 12 a.. | 
Lambs super pulled............seessees. 16 alS | 
SE eee cc eccesse vee ali 
Extra pulled..... 16 
Western super... alt 
California spring...... ccceceeeeeeeeeneeeees als 
NS ere & ald 
Oregon enst...... sce. 000 ee coveccccccccece & al | 
SNS. Stace ciastesscerae oneeceseee 10 al2 
Oregon fine valley ........ccccccccsccvcvces 9 alS 
Oregon medium valley...........eeeeeee . Wald 
EN cidcnconenuesessédienueeeqesens 13 a4 
Australian, Port Philip.......0..ccccccesss ly 223 
eh RACES so 0 ccc ceccccccce coocees 17 al9 
New Zealand clothing. ...........cce- ese .. 18 al9 | 
= is, cross-bred fine .. 12 a2l | 
0 ae Tr 
Carpet wools, Aleppo ..........0...sseceeee 9 ade | 
_ es ee 14 al6 
- Me Ciiaccacidccceesecccccscase SP RES 
pes OS Eee 
- ain EE Sree sce 52 OS 
sa pi Donskoi combing .......... Wal? 
= = = eee 10 al2 
= 9 ee accice weneanien 9 al3 
= - ES . Wald 
= - Valpuraiso..... > taicaebes 10 all 
Grain. 


CHICAGO. Aug. X.—The following shows the 
range of prices: 


«wpen. High. Low. Close. 

WHEAT— 
September...... eoee 6 61k 593 614 
DISSES 000. cesses 62} 63} 624 634 
CORN— 
September......... « 35% 364 oot 3Gt 
December ........- o BU ut 30t 
OATS—- 
September.......... 19% 19 18} 1% 

ls kes cts cccves on BH 224 21% 2 
PORK— 
September......... e 9.10 9.10 8.95 9.00 
pe. See « 9.% 9.95 9.60 9.70 
LARD— 
September....ccccse 5.85 5.85 5.77 5.50 4 
RIBS— 


Septembere..egrees 5.60 5.60 6.55 5.55 


Cotton. 


New York, Aug. 30.—The following shows 


Op’g. High, Low. Close. 
September.... 7.74 7.97 7.74 7.96 
October ...... ° 7.3 8.06 vers} 8.04 | 
November..... 7.57 8.41 7.87 8.09 
December..... 7.95 8.17 7.95 8.16 





UNDER CIVIL SERVICE. 


All the Employees ot the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 


U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 9, 1895. 

Dr. D. E. SALMON, Chief, Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

Sir: You and all employees under you are 
now, by a recent order of the President of the 
United States, issued according to law, in the 
classified service. 

This affords protection from removal for 
purely political or personal cause, adds tothe 


secure from each additional fidelity, vigilance, 
and attention to the business for which he or 
she is employed and paid by the Government. 
A classified service means an improved ser- 
vice in all that contributes to thorenghness 
and efficiency. No person need expect to be 
held in place or promoted because of any 
political or other extraneous iniluence which 
may be wielded on his or her behalf; meri- 
toricus service will be the sole ground of pro- 


Removals will quickly follow insubordination, 


pacity from whatever cause. Every employee 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry is expected 
to work as faithfully and honestly for the 
Government of the United States as he or she 
The service 
of the Bureau must be conducted in a business 
manner and according to business methods. 
The inclusion of your entire force in the 
classified service renders this consummation 
easy of accomplishment, and I accompany 
the formal announcement of the change, 
fraught with advantage to every deserving 
employee, with this suggestion and assurance. 
I therefore impress upon those who are 
charged with the supervision of others the 
necessity for setting a good example and for 
making conscientious and careful reports 


subordinatés. 

Take steps to communicate these senti- 
ments, with the assurance of my interest and 
good will to every employee in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

Respectfully, J. STERLING Morton, 

Secretary. 


AN FARMERS. 


The Same Number are Church Mem- 
bers, While 20,000 Vote. 


Statistics received at the Indian Bureau 
show that 30,000 Indians are now engaged in 
farming, stock raising and other civilized pur- 
suits. During the year they raised over 
1,373,000 bushels of corn, and other grain 
and vegetables in proportion. They own 
206,000 head of cattle and 1,284,000 sheep. 

About 22,000 Indians voted at the last 
election. It is estimated that 30,000 out of 
the total Indian population of 247,000 are 
church members. Out of the 247,000 189,- 
000 are self-supporting and 35,000 pay taxes. 


30,000 INDI 





Giant. Corn. 
The Department of Agriculture has reccived 
from Peru samples of a giant species of corn. 
This corn is known by the name ‘‘ Zea amyla- 





cea.’”’ It is very prolific and bears ears of 


x 


huge dimensions. The grainsare exceedingly 


starchy and each in on an ear is inclosed 
in a little husk. The species is quite differ- 
ent from any grown in North America, and 
already 10 distinct varieties have been 
noticed... Secretary Mcrton thinks the culti- 
vation of the plant may prove of great value 
in this country. 


About Silos. 

A cow will eat 40 pounds of ensilage 
in a day, and this is the standard ration. 
More will be eaten, but experience has 
shown that it is better to give no more 
than this in two feeds, giving some dry 
fodder between the feeds. Five pounds 
of hay will be needed in addition to the 
ensilage. This makes a supply of 1,200 
pounds a month necessary. Thus, about 
50 tons will be required for 15 cows for 
six months, allowing for waste and dam- 
age to some of the ensilage. A silo 20 
feet deep and 12 feet square will be 
needed to hold this quantity and allow 
for settling. An acre of good land will 
yield 15 to 20 ton of ensilage corn. 








Many a boy starts 
out in life with the 
firm determination 
of conquering the 
world. He means 
to achieve success 
and wealth and 
fame. His inten- 
tions are good, and 
his will is strong. 
If he has the bodily 
strength to carry 
him through, his 
efforts will be 
crowned with 
achievement. Bod- 
ily strength and 
health are his great- 
est capital. Without 
them he can hope 
for nothing. How 
many young men 
and young women 
are cut off just when 
the future seems 
brightest and fullest of promise! They are 
taken away by the disease which causes 
over one-sixth of all the deaths in the 
world—the disease which doctors call con- 
sumption. Consumption has been consid- 
ered incurable, and the medical profession 
has never made a greater mistake than this. 
There is absolutely no reason in the world 
why consumption should be fatal —why it 
should be even serious. It is a disease of 
the blood, and can be cured absolutely and 
always by purifying and enriching the 
blood. The only exception to this is the 
case where the disease has been neglected 
and improperly treated until it is stronger 
than the body—until the body has become 
so weak as to have lost the ability to recu- 
perate. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery will cure 98 per cent. of all cases of 
consumption if used according to direc- 
tions. It also cures all lingering coughs, 
bronchial and throat affections. There 
is no reason why the child of consump- 
tive parents need ever have consump- 
tion if its blood and lungs are strength 
ened by the proper use of the ‘‘ Discov- 
ery.’ All who have any reason to fear 
consumption, should read the chapters on 
that disease in Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser. This great medical work 
of 1008 pages, profusely illustrated, has 
reached a sale of over 000 copics. It 
will be sent free of charge on receipt of 2 
pne-cent stamps to cover cost of mailing 
oniy. World’s Dispensary Medical Asso- 
¢iation, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








$2.50 Book, Freel! 
WE ARE GIVING IT AWAY ° 








SUOqIOSGNS uno OL 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


This book was written 
*mid the world of fashion 
at Saratoga, the proudest 
pleasure resort of Ameri 
where Princes of the ol 
world, with Congressmen 
Millionaires, Railroa 
Kings, and Princes with 
their wives, their beautiful 
daughters, and ail the gay- 
est butterfiies of fashion 
luxuriatein ne 
display their persone 
charms, costly jewels, ex- 
quisite equipeges, and 
reveling 





All the Extremes of Fashionable Dissipation. 
“JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE," in a vein of strong 
common sense keeps the reader enjoying 


AN EVER FRESH FEAST OF FUN. 


It takes of follies, flirtations, low-necked 
dressing, <iudes, pug dogs, bogganing, 
etc., in the author’s inimitabe ae mirth-pro- 
voking style. ‘ihe 


' ILLUSTRATIONS BY OPPER ARE JUST KILLING 





(Extract.] 
They say there is a sight of fiirtin’ done a 
ase, didn’t hear so much about it as Josiah 


Gid, naturally there are things thet are talked of 
more amongst men than women. 

I told him from the first on’t that he’d better let 
it entirely alone. 

But he seemed sot. He said “it wasroore fashion- 
able amongs' married men and wimmen then 
the more single ones,” B. ) said, “it wuz dretful 
fashionable amongst pardpers.”’ 

*- Wall,” says I, eT shall bave nothin’ todo with 
it."’ 


‘Lhere was a young English girl aboardin’ to the 
game place wo did. She dressed some like a young 
man, carried c cane, ete. Bui she wuz one of 
upper 10, and wuzas pretty as a picture, and I $80 
Josiuh had kinder sot his eyes on her as bein’ s® 
good one to try his experiment with, 


CRITICS SAY OF IT. 

“Delicious humor.”— Wil Carleton. 

“It isan evangel of the keenest sarcasm 
on the follies of fashion.”—Lutheran Ob- 
server. . 

“So excruciatingly fanny, we had to sit 
back and laugh until the tears came.”— 
Weekly Witness. 

“ Unquestionably her best.”—Detroit Free 
Press. ’ 

“ BrrTeREST SATIRE, COATED WITH THS 
SWEETEST OF EXHILARATING FUN.” —Bishap 
Newman. 


OUR OFFER. 


To everyone who sends us Two Sub- 
scribers before October 3] we will sepd a copy 
of the book, postpaid, Free of all cost. We 
will send the book and THE AMERICAN 
FARMER one year to any address for $1.30. 
Present subscribers can obtain the book—sent 
postpaid—by remitting us 50 cents. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. G 
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Some of These Days. 


Bome of these days when the cows come home, 
And the bars in the twilight fall. 
And the brown bees back to, the hives shall 
roam 
There'll be honey and milk for all. 
So let us be patient and go on our ways, 
And wait for that beautiful “some of these 


days. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


City and Country. 
A Comparison. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 

I'd ruther lay out here among the trees, 
With the singin’ birds an’ the bum’!’bees, 
A-knowin’ that I can do ag I please, 
Than to live what folks call a life of ease 

Up thar in the city. 
For I really don’t ‘xactly understan’ 
Where the comfort is fer any man 
In walkin’ hot bricks an’ usin’ a fan, 
An’ enjoyin’ himself as he says he can, 

Up thar in the city. 


It’s kinder lonesome, mebbe you'll say. 
A-livin’ out here day after day 
In this kin@er easy. careless way; 
But an bour out here is better’n a day 
Up thar in the city. 
As fer that, jus’ look at the flowers aroun:, 
A-peepin’ their heads up all over the groun’, 
Ai’ the fruit a-bendin’ the trees "way down. 
You don't find such things as these in town. 
Or, ruther, in the city. 


As I said afore, such things as these, 
The flowers. the birds, an’ the bum’I’bees, 
At’ a-livin’ out here among the trees. 
Where you can take your ease an’ do as you 
please, 

Makes it better'n the city. 
Now, all the talk don’t ‘mount to snuff 
‘Bout this kinder life a-bein’ rough, 
An’ I'm sure it’s plenty good enough, 
An’, "tween you an’ me, ‘tain’t half as 

As livin’ in the city. 

—_—— i, cae — —-—_ —_— 


ABOUT WOMEN. 

UEEN MARGARET OF ITALY 

is a thorough musician, and makes 
use of the phonograph to imprison for 
her the melodies which she improvises 
with rare skill upon the piano, but which 
she afterward finds difficulty in recall- 
ing. 





“—_- 


* 
* * 
ISS MARY E. WILKINS, THE 


charming short-story writer, who has | 
lately added to her laurels by taking « 
$2,000 prize for a detective story, is an | 
enthusiast over chafing-dish cookery, and | 
is said to be prouder of her achievements 
in this delicate art than of her literary 


fame. 
RS. MARGARET f. SANG- 
ster, who writes such sweet poems for 
children, has from her childhood been | 
devoted to literary work. For the past 
six years she has held the position of 
editor of Harper's Bazar. She is a 
woman of charming personality, helpful 
and generous to all, a most womanly 
woman. 








* x 


x * x 
RS. EMMA WILLARD, TO 


whom a stately statue, in memoriam, 
has recently been unvailed, established 
in 1821, at Troy, N. Y., the first per 
manent seminary for the advanced edu- 
cation of women. A poet as well as a 
scholar, Mrs. Willard was the author of 
the beautiful song “Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep.” 
ae. 
GUSAN B. ANTHONY, although 
well into the seventies, is as energetic 
as ever in the crusade of woman suffrage. 
It is a great pleasure to hear her speak, 
for she always has something worth say- 
ing, and says it well. When her sister, 
Mary &. Anthony, was asked what she 
considered Miss Anthony’s strongest 
point, she replied: “ Well, she can make 
the best bread of any woman in Roches- 
ger.” 





All Sorts. 

The emerald is now one of the rarest 
of precious stones, 

There are rumors that new Fall 
skirts are to be elaborately trimmed. 

When gowns are wrinkled from pack- 
ing, if hung on a clothes-line and 
stretched to their extremest width, they 
will soon be as smooth as though ironed. 

Ribbon ise@nuch used on waists. An 
effective trimming for the front of a 
bodice is a series of graduated bows, 
beginning with a large one at the neck. 

The new mohair is very fine and 
handsome and makes up into most 
serviceable gowns. ‘The best makes are 
warranted not to spot with rain, a de- 
cided advantage over the average silk. 

sA.n excellent way to darn large holes 
in’etockings is to baste over the hole a 
os of*net, and then carry the thread 

ack and forth through it, This is 
quickly done and wears well. 


A woman with a brunet skin should 
always avoid a black hat, unless she is 
fortunate enough to be blessed with a 
good color. 


_Almost any thing may be elaborated 
in,ghape of a waist aud be sure to be 
faghionable, provided the sleeves are 
large and full above the elbow. 


«Dainty collars and cuffs are again 
coming to the front. The newest are 
much like the sets prepared for widow’s 
wéar; they have a hemstitched hem 
and are sometimes finished with a lace 
frill. 

(“While sailor hats are the most popular 
fof young women for everything but the 
most dressy occasions, they should never 
be worn by those who are approaching 
the boundary line of “fair, fat, and 
forty.” 

"A cure for freckles, harmless and in- 
fallible, is made of equal parts of 
A cerine, linseed-oil and rose water. 
ye lotion is cooling and proves affica- 


es) 


Gious in cases of Summer freckling. 
-yButtons are again to be popular. A 
profusion of small ones will be used in 
trimming, those on tailor-made gowns 
being of the same material as the gown. 
ost large establishments now make 





, ciding upon such a costume is a difficult 
"one. 


‘without 


BLOOMERS OLD AND NEW. 


The Ideal Outing Costume for Women, 


The question of a reform in woman’s 
dress is one which is at present being 
more or lesg discussed in every State in 
the Union. 

Women, especially those employed in 
any active work, feel the need of a more 
comfortable style of dress, a costume 
that will not be always in the way; that 
will not have to be held up out of the 





dust or mud; that will be a comfort and 





BLOOMERS 


(From an old magazine.) 


not a hindrance. ‘The problem of de- 
Probably the eraze for bicycle 
riding for women has done more to agi- 
tate this matter than anything else. 
Women who ride find skirts very much 
in the way. They catch in the wheels 
and dust guards, the wind blows them 
into balloons, and a sensitive woman feels 
she is making a spectacle of . herself. 
Tapes and bands for tying down to 
proper behavior prove unsuccessful. 
Divided skirts have been found no im- 
provement,—quite the contrary. What, 
then, remains ? 

A favorite Paris costume for tennis, 
golf, or cycling, consists of a belted box- 
plaited jacket over a short skirt, under 
which is worn full knickerbockers. 
The jacket and skirt are of serge or any 
heavy wool, made without a lining. 
The knickerbockers are of silk, match- 
ing the rest of the costume in shade, so 
that the skirt will slip easily. . This is 
doubt the best costume for 
active out-of-door wear, for those who 
hesitate to entirely discard their skirts. 
But probably the ideal outing costume 
for women is the bloomer. The present 
bloomer costume differs in many points 
from the original. The costume was in- 
troduced in 1849, and received its name 
from Mrs. Amelia Jenks Bloomer, who 
was a prominent worker in the Woman's 
Suffrage movement, and who was es 
pecially in favor of dress reform. It 
consisted of a loosely-fitting waist, a 
short skirt reaching to the knees, and 
long, full trousers to the ankles, gathered 
into a band, sometimes finished with a 
frill. One such costume that the writer 
remembers gazing upon with wonder, 
when a very small child, was of gray 
flannel or cashmere, elaborately trimmed 
with narrow velvet ribbon; with this 
was worn a tremendous white Leghorn 
hat with many ostrich plumes. 

Mrs. Bloomer, in company with 
several others, among whom were Susan 
B. Anthony, Lucy Stowe, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, adopted the 








BLOOMERS IN 1895, 


bloomer for a while, but it caused so 
much criticism and ridicule that they 
finally discarded it and went mournfully 
back to their skirts. 

The up-to-date bloomer is supposed to 
be an improvement upon the old from an 
artistic point of view, and is a jacket or 
blazer coat over a shirtwaist or full vest, 
and full trousers reaching well below the 
knee, met by tight-fitting Jersey or 
leather leggins. It is a question if the 
leggins are not an unnecessary conces- 
sion to a foolish prejudice. They are 
expensive, they are warm, and if neat 
they must fit tightly, and more or less 
hamper the limbs. Would it not be 
quite as sensible to do without them and 
wear simply stockings below the bloom- 
ers? But with regard to this costume 
much protesting is heard. When the 





auch buttons to order, 


short bathing skirts-were first worn, they 





were the subject of most unpleasant re- 
mark, but w found them more com- 
fortable and neh. cates, and now even 
the most prudish wéman would not 
thipk of going into the surf in a skirt 
below her knets: fo it will be with the 
bloomer. At present it is a shock, to be 
syre, but why feed it he? The question 
of modesty is etitirely conventional. A 
modest woman will be as charmingly 
modest in bloomers, if she chooses to 
wear them, as in a trailing skirt. And 
if women are to join their husbands, 
brothers and friends in outdoor life, and 
many are the points in favor of their 
doing so, they should surely be allowed 
a costume which is safe, sensible and 
appropriate. Whether such costume be 
short skirt or bloomer, let those most 
interested decide. Let it also be re- 
membered that the women by whom 
these changes can be easiest effected, are 
those fortunate ones who possess great 
personal attractions, and a recognized 
position in society. The duty they owe 
to all other women is obvious. 

Of coarse, such a costume could not 
be advoceted for a permanency, but 


IN 1859. 
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WOMAN’S °WISDO 


Dorothy Douliig Talks. 

Yes, it is almost three years since John aud 
I were matried. How time flies; yet, in the 
days that have come and gone, many lessons 
have been learned that have been of mutual 
benefit. i 

John had always a farmer, and of 
course a very early riser.‘’ I had always been 
accustomed to late héuts both night and 
morning. One of the hardest-lessons I have 
had to learn has heey the reversing of the 
hours of ‘sleep. But John has. been very 
patient, and would waken me with a good 
morning kiss and a loving greeting. His 
patience is in a measure rewarded, for five 
o’clock does not seem nearly so unearthly an 
hour as it used to. 

Perhaps there are other husbands who are 
having the same experience as John; if you 
have not tried his remedy do so at once. 
John was not used to having coffee every day, 
and thought it too expensive. I did not say 
much, but™ thought that we would have the 
coffee. So I made it just as nieeas possible, 
and he must have forgotten about the ex- 
pense, for I have not heard another word 
about not having coffee. Strange that so 
many good housekeepers always have muddy 
coffee. Shall I tell you how Pmake it? For 
three of us I take a small teacup two-thirds 
full of ground coffee and ahalf of an egg, mix 
these well with cold watefand put in the 
coffee-pot; then add two cups more of cold 
water, let it come to a boil for two or three 
minutes; then fill up with boiling water and 
draw to the back of the range. I know that 
a great deal is said about not boiling coffee, 
but we think the flavor is much richer with 
a little boiling. Best Rio and Java mixed is 
our brand. 

John is extremely fond of ice cream, and he 
confidently affirms that his wife makes the 
best he ever ate. So if you like you may try 
my recipe. For one gallon: two quarts of 
milk, three large cups sugar, three level 
tablespoons cornstarch mixed with a little 
milk; thoroughly scald this. When cold add 
one quart whipped cream and flavor. The 
cream must be well mixed with the custard, 
else it will freeze in little pieces. You may 
think you will not like this because there is 
cornstarch used, but don’t be afraid to try it. 
When we have it two or three times a week 
I use a pint more of milk and only a pint of 
cream. When your cream is in the freezer 
and the ice and salt well packed, add about 
one-half pint of water to the ice, and you will 
be surprised to see how much quicker it will 
freeze. 

Sometime I will tell you of some other 
things that John likes. Until then adieu.— 
DorkoTHY DOULING, Pavilion, N. Y. 

———————@ 
Cheerfulness in the Home. 


How many times has this one word, cheer- 
fulness, restored a despondent soul to life 








merely for out-of-door sports or active | 
work. The idea of dispensing with | 
skirts is very distasteful to the average | 
woman. By all means let us keep our | 
dainty gowns, our laces, ribbons, and | 
embroideries for home wear. We only | 
insist for, not the same rights, but equal | 
rights with our brothers, to dress as we | 
please. Every woman ought to know | 
that the one who makes herself the | 
daintiest, the most thoroughly womanly, 
fills best the place for which God made | 
her, that of the loving and loved home- 
angel. 





FASHION’S FANCIES. 
. Mohair Gown. 


It is rather early yet to foreshadow | 
any decided changes in styles, being 








that semi-annual between-time when 
Fashion “lets go, to take a better hold.” 
Rumor says that skirts will still be full 
and flaring, and sleeves, while not so 
exaggerated as-formerly, will be moder- 
ately large. One would, therefore, be 
reasonably safe in fashioning a gown 
for early Fall wear from the accompany- 
ing design. 

This costume is of fine black mohair 
striped in pale blue. The bodice is 
slightly bloused, and three box-plaits are 
simulated by bands of black guipure 
insertion laid over pale-blue ribbon, 
matching the stripe of the goods in 
shade. The high collar and belt are of 
the insertion over ribbon, and a band of 
the same finishes the full sleeves at the 
wrist. 





Big Sleeves a Luxury. 4 

The continued popularity of “#ilk 
waists with huge, puffed sleeves;)#mnd 
silk underwear, has occasioned an *4n- 
precedented demand for silk, and this 
great demand has eaten up the supply, 
and has caused an increase of eight to 
10 per cent. or more in the retail price. 
This advance will probably be felt in 
the Fall trade, and is looked upon with 
much favor by the retail dealers, as they 
expect thus to get rid of the cheap silks 
now on hand. 

So my lady who must be well 
dressed, and who will probably be the 
first to protest at the increased prices, 
must try to realize that she has brought 
this condition of affairs upon herself. 


It is not good form for the bridegroom 
to furnish anyhing for his own wedding 
but the ring, the bride’s bouquet, 
souvenir gifts to the bridesmaidsand 
best man, some small token to the 
ushers, and the clergyman’s fee.’ ‘All 
other expenses should be borne by’the 
bride’s family. 
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1 suffered for years with uterine troubles, 
painful periods, leucorrhea, 

and 
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| cheer. 


and hope. And how often do we realize that 
our surroundings are, for the most part, 
responsible for the conditions of our minds, 
whether despondent or of a light and buoyant 
nature. Therefore let us glance around for 
an instant and make* an attempt to brighten 
our homes, wherein ;cheerfulness may reign 
supreme. 

Though cheerfulness, or the pleasant words, 
ooks and acts that constitute such a state of 
being, should pervade every apartment of the 
house, its presence is particularly desirable in 
the dining-room. The place where all mem- 
bers of the family assemble three times a 
day to restore the wear and tear of life, 
should, above all other places in the house, 
be a pleasiant one. (Perhaps the household 
can come together only at such times; then, 
the necessity for pleasant surroundings be- 
comes still more obvious; We may not live 
to eat, but we must eat to live, and there 
are substantial reasoms for having our stated 
periods for replenishi the inner man 
characterized by relaxation and general good 
Nowhere will the touch of housewife- 
ly skill be more plaiuly shown than in the 
dining-room. 

It has been said that a howsewife’s com- 
petence could be measured by the brightness 
and cleanliness of her hearth and its sur- 
roundings. This may or may not be true, 
but will not her dining-room and it appur- 
tenances furnish a correct criterion by which 
to judge her? ‘This part of the house should 
be so arranged as to be sunny in Winter and 
cool and shaded in the Summer. Its farni- 
ture should be comfortable and cosy, sug- 
gestive of the bright side of life. Even the 
pictures on the walls can be made promotive 
of good digestion by carefully selecting only 
such as represent quiet, peacefal scenes. Let 
the general aspect of the dining-room be 
such as to repel sadness and gloom by awak- 
ening a happy, joyful frame of mind. 

The functional exercise of any organ of 
the human system abstracts energy and force 
from other organs, thereby weaKening them 
for the time being. Thus, if the brain be 
hard at work, force is concentrated there, and 
other organs are unfit for hard service. The 
digestive organs are no exception; they can- 
not properly perform the duties required of 
them if other parts of the system are severely 
taxed at the same time. It follows, that all 
perplexing cares, business, laborious argu- 
ments, thrilling adventures, or anything 
requiring much concentration of thought or 
energy, should be banished from the dining- 
room at meal-time. 

‘* A merry heart doeth good like medicine. ”’ 
In no place will it do more good than around 
the dining-room table. Let each member of 
the family make a speciality of saving bright 
thoughts, bits of humor, harmless jokes, etc., 
with which toenliven the circle at the dining- 
table. 

Every housewife should studiously seek to 
make her dining accommodations restful and 
refreshing to mind and body, éspecially for 
those members of her household whose voca- 
tions bring them in contact with the noisy 
world. Let it be a place to which they will 
gladly come and from which they will be loth 
to go; a place where they may receive new 
strength and courage. 

And now as we leave the dining-room we 
find there is another room that is often 
devoid of any pleasant surroundings, com- 
monly termed the ‘‘ boys’ room.’’ Mothers 
will worry and fret about their boys not 
taking any interest in the home, when if 
they would only stop for an instant and ask 
themselves if they tried to make things 
pleasant for them while they are at home, 
could they not find man¥ways in which they 
could remedy the jgituation. .First of all, 
keep plenty of good -literature within their 
reach; and, next, have they a nice, cosy room 
of their own, whefe ti can spend their 
leisure time and enjoy the full benefits of a 
pleasant home? Yow may say, ‘'O, well! 
boys don’t care for,nige things.’ Indeed 
they do! And if you will just take a little 
care in arranging their room you will soon 
realize, not by words,’pérhaps, but by their 
aetions, that they fully appreciate your kind- 
ness. Now for the windows in- their room : 
Take some soft material, no matter if it is in- 
expensive, and drape the windows nicely ; 
then if there is no table for them, get a goods- 
box of ordinary size; tuyn it on its side, then 
tack or draw a curtain around the front and 
sides and spread somé pretty cover over the 
top and their table if’*complete. Don’t fail 
to keep a few good bodks'and papers on their 
table, and hang a mirror of any size above 
the table ; then by making a few sheives in 
the box it will serve asa bureau. Now, if 
there is no chair for this room, you can prob- 
ably find an old rocker that has been con- 
signed to the garret, that with a little patchin 
could be made solid ; then take some wors' 
goods and make cushions for it and this will 
be a comfort indeed. See that the clean 
whitewashed walls are the background for 
a few well-chosen pictures, and this cosy little 
room is completed. Let cheerfulness be the 
watch-word of all. —AN INTERESTED HELPER. 


Save up amusing stories to tell at the 
table. There is nothing so aids digestion, 
and adds years to one’s life, as a good, hearty, 





ALONE! 


' No Child to Call Her ** Mother.” 


* (GPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 

How desolate is the marriage state 
without children! 

ow unnatural! 

“The law of nature is the perpetuation 
of life by repro- 
duction, and ap- 
plies to both ani- 
mal and vegeta- 
ble life. Nature 
makes but few 

mistakes; and 
where her great 
law is not carried 
out, the cause is 
not a natural, but 

an unnatural, 
one. 

Two loving be- 
ings have joined 
hands, — a loving 
wife and husband. 
Years pass by, 
and still there are 

z but two. The 
sound of little fdotsteps never patters in 
their ears, and no ‘hild’s voice calls that 
loving woman ‘ Mother.” 
They have wealth, position, 
all that heart could wish for, 
but the greatest = 
of all blessings 
is denied them, 
—a child. 

Sterility is cur- 
able in nine out 
of ten cases. Every mail 
received by Mrs. Pink- 
ham brings letters from 
women on this subject; 
and, success follows her 
advice. Write her af 
Lynn, Mass., and bring 
happiness to your lrome. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s & é 
Vegetable Compound re- 
restores the latent organs to a normal 
action, and also removes all weaknesses, 
aches, pains, and irregularities, 
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HOME TABLE. 


SUGAR-CORN GRIDDLE CAKES. 


Instead of grating the corn as is cus 
tomary, score the kernel lengthwise of 
the cob with a sharp, thin-bladed knife ; 
then press the pulp out with the back of a 
stiff-bladed knife into the mixing-bowl. 
I think this much easier than the grating. 

The hull of the corn is not nourishing, 
and by scoring the corn after cooking 
the divided kernels will come out and 
leave the hulls on the cob, so that the 
most delicate persons can eat it without 
injury. It is the way we eat the corn 
after these many years of practice.— 
Mrs. Geo, C. Swan. 

SWEET CORN IN CALIFORNIA, 

This is not called a corn country, and 
yet we have grown the sweet variety for 
over 15 years. We now have 15 acres 
coming on, in succession, for eating and 
furnishing fodder for the cows. 

We had it on the table in June and 
can have it till January. The boll- 
worm is very destructive to the sweet 
kinds. We cut out all its depredations 
and enjoy eating the corn twice daily. 
My husband hopes to be corn fed before 
January. 

What is the difficulty with making 
meal from the sugar corn? It is cer- 
tainly richer than the other kind in 
nourishing elements) Any remedy for 
the boil-worm will be thankfully re- 
ceived.—Mrs. Gro. C. Swan, El Cajou, 
San Diego County, Cal. 

PEACH ICE CREAM. 

One quart of rich cream, one pint of 
milk, two and one-half cups of sugar, 
one quart of peeled and chopped 
peaches. Sweeten the cream with one 
cup of sugar, mix with the milk,.and 
freeze. When half frozen, stir in the 
peaches, over which you have strewed 
the remaining cup and a half of sugar. 
Grind until hard frozen ; pack in pound- 
ed ice untii you are ready for it. 
—Marion HARLAND. 

PEACH MARMALADE, 

Peel and quarter the peaches and put 
them into a porcelain-lined kettle in the 
proportion of four quarts of fruit to a 
generous pint of water. Cover and cook 
45 minutes, then add two quarts of 
granulated sugar and cook slowly until 
the mass is as thick as required. This 
will take about three-quarters of an 
hour. Just before taking from the fire 
add the juice of twolemons. Turn into 
glasses and when cold cover. 

GRAPE CATSUP. 


Cook grapes and strain through a 
colander. To five pounds of juice add 
two pounds of sugar, one pint of vine- 
gar, one tablespoon: each of cinnamon, 
allspice, salt, and black pepper. Cook 
until thick, and bottle. 

TOMATO CATSUP, 

One gallon peeled tomatoes, four 
tablespoons common salt, four of black 
pepper, two of allspice, three of ground 
mustard, teaspoon cayenne pepper; sim- 
mer slowly in a gallon cider vinegar to 
about five quarts and a half of tomatoes. 
Strain through a sieve, and bottle while 
hot. Cork the bottle and dip in -hot 
sealing wax. 

BAKED TOMATOES, 

Skin and cut into small pieces six 
large, ripe tomatoes. Spread a layer in 
the bottom of a baking dish; season 
well; put a layer of bread crumbs over 
the tomatoes, with plenty of butter. 
Continue this until the dish is full, hav- 
ing bread crumbs on top. Bake one 
hour. 
: FRIED TOMATOES. 

Select large, firm tomatoes and cut in 
rather thick slices. Dip in beaten eggs 
and cracker crumbs, season with salt 
and pepper, and fry in butter and lard 
mixed until light brown. The lard 
keeps them from sticking to the skillet, 
and the butter helps to brown them. 
This is a most appetizing breakfast dish. 
CHILI SAUCE. 

To 12 large ripe tomatoes take two 
onions, three green peppers chopped 
fine; add one tablespoon salt, one. of 
sugar, one cup of yinegar; boil well.— 
A Farmer’s WIFE. 

A correction.—In the recipe for 
yeast in July issue, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, the same of salt, should 





Household Hints. 


One cup of yeast is equal-to one compressed 
yeast cake. 


Wear old, loose gloves while ironing, and 
save the hands from maf calloused spots. 


Never throw away an old cambric skirt 
lining. When the dressing is washed out 
they make excellent dust cloths. 


When making gingerbread, heat the 
molasses before beating up the cake and it 
will be greatly improved. 


Throw dishwater and soapsuds on the 
flower beds, and you will be astonished at the 


good results. 


Hard soap is better than grease to quiet 
creaking doors, or to make stubborn bureau 
drawers move smoothly. 


Pie crust may bg kept a week in warm 
weather, and be improved by keeping, if put 
in a tightly-covered dish and kept in the ice 
box. 


Cane-seated chair bottoms that have 
sagged may be made as tight as ever, by 
washing in hog soap-suds and placing in the 
open air until dry. 

When an egg is fresh, if shaken in the 
hand no motion of the contents will be felt, 
and when held to the light is clear. 


Chemists say it takes more.than twice as 
much sugar to sweeten sauces and preserves 
if put in while cooking, as it does when added 
after they are cooked. 


When kerosene is burning, no water should 
be thrown on, as that causes the oil to spread, 
but flour, cornmeal, or salt will quickly 
smother the flames. 


Watermelon rinds may be made an ex- 
cellent substitute for citron. Cook with 
plenty of sugar, and can, When needed, 
take out a little, dry in the oven and add to 
cake, pie or pudding. 

The refrigerator needs special care during 
the warm weather. Every housekeeper 
should personally see that it is kept perfectly 
clean. It isa good plan to keep a small dish 
of powdered charcoal on one of the upper 
shelves of the refrigerator, as it is an excel- 
lent absorbent of odors. It should be 
changed every few days. 


STITCHES. 





— 





CROSS-STITCH BORDER. 

Cross-stitch embroidery is very popular for 
borders gg aprons orchildren’s gowns. Upon 
cotton or wool goods of checked design, the 
check forms the guide for the stitches the same 
as the check in canvas; but when the design 
is to be used on plain goods, the best plan is 
to baste along the part to be embroidered a 
strip of thin canvas, and work the design 





through both canvas and fabric, then carefully 
remove the threads of the canvas. The de- | 
sign will then be accurately worked upon the 
garment. Very pretty aprons or gowns for 
little girls may be made of fine checked ging- 
ham, with a border of cross-stitch embroidered 
in white marking cotton on the colored square 
of the check, or of cotton the color of the 
goods, on the white square. 

The accompanying design is effective used 
in this way. 

TABLE SCARF. 


A shabby old table may be made to look 
quite well in a parlor if covered with a 
pretty scarf. Get a square of felt of a 
pretty shade of gray, and have a large pattern 
stamped in each corner. Embroider with 
the shaded chenilles, using a shade of brown 
for part of the leaves. They work very 
rapidly and the effect is very rich. Cut the 
edge in squares four or five inches deep, and 
these squares cut in shallow points. The felt 
does not fray and needs no binding or edging. 











—W. A. LEVER. Manston, O. 
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SAVED FROM NICOTINE. 


Little Charley Fogleman Used Tobacco 
Since Babyhood, and His Father 
Smoked and Chewed for the p- t 
Twenty Years—Both Set Free at 
Ashevillé, N. 0. 


‘Ts that true?’ asked the News m un at 
Pelham’s Pharmacy, as be laid down a |; 
in the presence of a dozen interested 
tomers. 

“Yes, it is. It was written here 0; 
of our letter heads, and signed hy 
Fogleman,’’ promptly answered thy 
prietor. 

** You know him, don’t you ?” 

“Certainly; he lives at No. 5 | 
street. Weall know Fogleman is a1 
his word.” 

**Tam glad to hear it. There are <o 
misleading statements published now 
that when this came in this mornin; 
came right over to ask yon about it 
the letter three times, but yon read it 
you will agree with me that it is alm 
good to be true.”” This is what th: 
said : 





OFFICE OF PELHAM’S PHARMACY, 24 Patto: 
; ASHEVILLE, N. C., Sept. 12 

GENTLEMEN—My littie boy, now eight 
began chewing tobacco when three y 
by the advice of our family physician 
place of stronger stimulants. Four 
wecks ago I began giving him No-% 
which I bought at Pelham’s Fharwu 
tomy great surprise. and, it is needless 
my delight, No-To-Bac completely cured 
ie does not seem to care tor tobac 
very much improved in health, eats 
and has a much better color. 

Finding such remarkable results fr 
use of No-To-Buc I began myself, and it 
me, after using tgbacco, in all its various t 
for a period of twenty years. 

I take pleasure in making this plain stat 
of ftucts for the benetit of others. 

(Signed) J.C. FOGLEMA 

“Yes, I know it’sa fact, and it’s « 
the strongest, truthful testimonials | 
read—and it’s true, for I sold him th: 
To-Bae. ”’ 

‘“What’s that?” asked Chief-ot 
Hawkins, whose manly form att 
the new police uniform, like So! 
all his glory, came in the door. 

** Why, No-To-Bac cures!” 

“Cures? Why, I should say so. | 
used it myself. It enred me.”’ 

** Would you object to making a state 
of the fact for publication ?”’ 

**Certainly not,’’ and the Chief wro 


follows : 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., Sept. 25, 1894. 

PELHAM PHARMACY—I bought on x of Noe 
To-Bac from you some time eines After using 
No-To-Bac 1 found [ had jost the desire for 
tobaceo. IT was cured 

J have used tobacco—chiefly chewing 
eight (8) or ten (1) years 


H.S. HAWKINS 

Everybody looked astonished and wondercd 
what would next turn up. 
** Suppose it don’t cure? 
Then they do the right thing when 
Bac won’t cure.’’ ** What's that ? 
the News man. ‘ Every druggist in A: 
is authorized to sell No-To-Bac wu 
absolute guarantee to cure or money re! 
No-To Bac is made by the Sterling Ke: 
Co., general offices in Chicago, Monireal 
New York, and their Laboratory is at Ind 
Mineral Springs, Indiana, a big bealth 1 
they own; it’s the place where they 
Mud Baths tor rheumatism and skin dises 
You ought to know the president, Mr. A 
Thomas, of Lord & Thomas, of Chir 
‘Yes, of course Ido. We get busine 
them right along, and they areas g 
gold. Well, give me their advertising } 
and I will make astatement in the pap 
about what you have told me, for I k: 
there are thousands of good North Carol 
people who are tobacco spitting and smokiny 
their lives away, and No-To-Bac is an eas’ 
guaranteed cure and they ought to know it.’ 


The Phylloxera. 
To destroy eggs of the phylloxera on 


* some ons 7 
“or 


vines, the following mixture is used in 
Australia: Coal tar, 20 parts; crude 


napthaline, 60 parts; quick lime, 120 
parts; water, 400 parts. The mixture is 
applied by means of brushes to the en- 
tire vine after pruning in Winter. 
Flooding the vines with six to 12 inc! 
of water for a period of 30 to 40 d 

is the treatment found effective in + 
parts of France. 

Young trees when received from t! 
nursery should be heeled in the soil 
few days before planting, to revital 
them gradually. 
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INGERSNAPS, 





®T believe this plum-cake must be 
done—there’s nothing comes off on the 


anvbow. Bessie, come and see 


straw, how. | 
what you Chink. 

The speaker held the oven door 
partly open, and a warm, plummy odor 


amed out and filled the kitchen. The 


| who was sitting on the edge of the | 


le, filling a plate of thin, fluted tart- | 


j 
| 


lls with spoonfuls of a trembling red | 


slipped down, and coming over, | 


iV, 


red in with a pretty expression of | 


‘Well, L should say it was, Alma. 
vd better take it out and then come 


have something else made for | gingersnaps,” said Alma, getting briskly 


ld frumps. If they eat half of 

\ + we've cooked for them they'll have 
dyspepsia for a year.” 

«If Aunt Clem was to hear you,” 

iid Bessi 


nlexity on her face. 
| too mean. 


_with a half-frightened giggle | 


a » me fill those tarts. That’s all | 
we have to cook, isn’t it?” 
Yes. unless Aunt Clem = takes the | 





demanded Bessie, suspiciously. “I ex- 
pected nothing else but that Aunt Clem | 
would march in to inspect our cookery, 
and I was in mortal terror that .you 


out of for the Washington pies and 
there was a little left, so I began to eat | P 
; some and it was so good I couldn’t stop. 


Br MAUD CAVENDISH 


were doing something that’d make her 
cross, and that’d be too mean, for she’s 
unusually good-humored this morning.” 





“Well,” admitted Alma, “when I 
went in I saw that dish we took the jam 


I was eating all the time she was here, 
although I was firmly convinced that 
she would come in and catch me at it, 
and then, look out!” 

“Did you hear what she said about 
the gingersnaps?” asked Bessie. “It’s 
You'll have to make them, 
Al, for I never have decent luck, and 
I'll put on the dinner while you're at 
it.” 

“T was relieved to find it was only 
to work. “I was certain it would be 
pound-eake or something that would 
take ages to make. Aunt Clem’s quite 
capable of it. But these won’t take 
long. I'll just make the big square pan 





of shy delight as she went back to her ; full—that will be plenty.” 
tarts Bessie was peeling the potatves, and | 
The kitchen, though small, was im- | Alma was just putting a big pan full of 
maeulately clean. The floor was spot- | satiny, golden-brown cireles in the oven 
stove shining and the dishes in{ when a sharp little knock came at the 
the small open cupboard were neatly | front door. 
ral in polished rows. A longban-| “ That’s Mrs. Simmons; I know her | 
rot sunshine fell in through the door- | knock as well as anything,” said Alma ; 


y, and on the doorstep itself, shaded | “what in the world can she want here 


by a wide-boughed maple, sat a grave 
white eat. The open window was 
reened on the outside by hop-vines 
eneroaching green tendrils crept 

st to the sill. he cool shadows of 

r leaves danced over the table and 

the plates of tarts. A half-open pantry 
or revealed shelves supporting a good- 
rray of iced cakes and pies, crisp 

ics and jelly-rolls, tarts and patty- 
nans, cooling in front of two little 
sjuare windows. Bessie filled her shells 
a dainty appreciation of her work. 

She was a very pretty girl—slender and 
rather saucy-looking, with a straight, 


‘eminine nose and long-lashed, round | busy as a bee just now, and won’t thank 


eyes. Her fair bangs, being out of curl 
in the hot kitchen, were pinned back 
trom her blue-veined brow, and her pink- 
und-white skin was rather flushed with 
the heat. 

Alma was the taller of the two and 
some thought her the prettier, though 
Bessie was Aunt Clem’s favorite. Her 
hair was the darker and, being natur- 
ally curly, her bangs gave her no 
trouble, but always crept caressingly 
around her white forehead. 
Her eyes were dark gray, with a certain 
under-current of roguishness in their 
depths, and when she smiled, the most 
delicious dimples started into unsuspect- 
ed being in her round cheeks and the 
corners of her mouth. Both girls were 
enshrouded in voluminous _ kitchen 
aprons of dark-blue print, rather becom- 
ing and dainty with their wide frills—a 
waste of material which Aunt Clem con- 
sidered nothing short of extravagance. 

\ima had just gone into the pantry 
with her plum-eake when Aunt Clem 
entered the kitehen. She was a hand- 

dignitied old lady with old-fash- 

i snowy curls and keen, dark eyes 
behind her gold-rimmed glasses. Both 
of ler mieces stood considerably in awe 
their imperious aunt, for her undeni- 
able kindness was -nfingled with a great 
il of serutipizing and, as it seemed to 
im, unjust severity. Bessie slipped 
kly otf the table, hoping ber aunt 
id not seen her in sueh an undignified 
ion and wondering uneasily what 
ping Alma so long in the 


smooth, 


thins tiat Aunt Clem would disap- 





on Ik, THEY’RE UTTERLY RUINED.” 

“ Well, Bessie,” said ber aunt, in a 
kindly tone, “how are you girls getting 
’ } . . . 
vn’ | hope everything will be as nice 
‘s possible, for I should be greatly morti- 
hed 


“lif we had not a good table to-day 
ii days, 
Yes, we've made everything you 
‘tus, Auntie,” said Bessie, cheerfully, 
* rounded off her last spoonful of 
ind we've had splendid luck with 
ug—not a failure in the lot. 
these pretty tart. Will we 
hiner ready now ?” 
_ ‘ts a little early for that,” said 
"ht Clem,” and sinee you’ve got on so 
Weil tere’s something I want you to 
make still. [forgot to tell you this 
but on thinking of my old 
ite I have since remembered 
we were girls together, she 
‘ravagantly fond of gingersnape. 
uit you girls to bake some of 
‘ry best—be sure and have them 
‘| crisp and don’t burn them. I 
‘and take a nap now; you may 
When dinner is ready.” 
on as Aunt Clem disappeared 
‘merged cautiously from the 


J 


Blew 
pant; 


What were you up to im there?” 


| 
| 
| 


| 


} 
| 


'on my things Fannie Robinson runs in 








| 
' 


| Simmobs in, for a wholesome experience 


| had taught her to what length 


it she were up to any- 


| calls were apt to extend. 


at this time of day. 
I’m all over flour.” 

Bessie went out through the long, | 
dim, old-fashioned hall to the front deer. 
It stood open, held back by a big pink 
conch, with hints of sea sunsets in its 
smooth inner convolution, On _ the! 
steps stood a chubby little woman with 
a cup of brown sugar in her hand. Al- 
though it was a warm day, she had pin- 
ned across her shoulders a gray-and- | 
white checked shawl and she wore a | 
man’s straw hat. 

“ Good-morning, dearie,” she said as 
Bessie came to the door. “ EF s’pose you’re , 


You go, Bess, for | 


an old woman like me for bothering you. | 
sut Lil not keep you a minute—not a 
minute. Says I to myself this morning, 
‘now, I'll just run over to Clementiny’s 
with that cup o’ brown sugar | borryed 
a spell back,’ and just as I was putting 


and said she hadn’t time to come up her- 
self, but would I take .you a note for 
her. So here it is, dearic, and it ought 
to excuse the old woman for botherin’ 
you.” 

She handed it to Bessie with a sig- 
nificant smile. The girl crimsoned as 
she toolpit. She and Fanny Robinson’s 
brother George had been going together 
for so long now that the neighbors view- 
ed is as a settled affair, although no one 
was certain, for Bessie was impervious 
to hints and no one dared approach 
Aunt Clem on the subject, not even Mrs. 
Simmons. Just as Bessie unfolded her 
note the kitchen door opened and Alma 
came in, to preserve her sister from fall- 
ing helplessly into Mrs. Simmons’s 
clutches. 

“ Ah, my dearie,” said the latter, “ is 
that you, and looking so fresh and cool 
in all this heat. I’m dead beat out. 
It’s a long walk from our place up 
here.” 

Alma contrived, unseen by the good 
lady, to give Bessie»sa nudge at this 
palpable hint ; but she did not ask Mrs, 





such 
Still, as she 
was hot and rather tired, she did not 
objeet to stand a minute in the cool 
shadows, while her gingersnaps were 
baking. ‘The front yard was the delight 
of Aunt Clem’s heart, and indeed was 
in its way a perfect nook of chaotic 
sweetness, 

~It was very small, being only the 
length of the house itself, which stood 
close to the road; it was closed in by a 
white paling, nearly hidden from sight 
in a rank growth of sweet clover, white 
with its delicate, feathery sprays. On 
each side of the little gate grew an 
acacia, their graceful branches meeting 
over it in an arch of green; along the 
garden path grew rose bushes pink with 
exquisite old-fashioned English blush 
roses, that showered their dainty petals 
on the moist, hard-trodden brown earth 
beneath. On each side of the brown- 
stone steps grew beds of mint and 
southernwood and ribbon grass, and 
along the house, under the room windows, 
rows of frilled hollyhocks were brave in 
their fluted red-and-white glory. Every 
old-fashioned flower of Aunt Chem’s 
youth bloomed there in bewildering 
sweetness. Scarlet poppies flaunted 
boldly beside dainty white clusters of 
bride’s-bouquet, gorgeanstiger-lily blooms 
swung their jeweled heads over day- 
lilies that lifted their white censers of 
perfume like pure priestesses in a carni- 
val of riotous splendor. The rich, dark 
purple of Adam-and-Eve almost drown- 
ed out the paler tints of dim, holy 
Canterbury-bells) Bouncing-Bess 
gloried in her ruffled purplish pink 
skirts beside the lemon-and-orange of 
butter-and-eggs; scarlet lightning shot 
its fiery lances over demure white musk, 
clove pinks coquetted with sweet- 
williams, and over the front door crept 
honeysuckle, feathery with bloom that 
sent whiffs of bewitching perfume 
through the cool hall. 

“{ hear you are going to have com- 
pany to-day,” insinuated Mrs. Simmons ; 
“awful tony folks from town. - I spose 
you're tired out getting ready for them: 


world’s gging to h&ppen if Clementiny 
has company?’ 
ing; are they Clementiny’s relations?” 


It did seem so surpris- 


“Aunt Clem expects two of her 


sisters,” said Alma, composedly, “and 
a Mrs. Dr. Roseoe, a lady Aunt Clem 
went to school with when a girl, I be- 


lieve. Sbe hasn’t seen her for ‘years, 
and they used to be great friends.” 

Mrs. Simmons looked lingeringly past 
Alma at the parlor door. She would 
have liked very much to have gone in 
and seen if the plush set was uncovered, 
and hear if Aunt Clem deemed the oc- 
casion worthy of her rarely-displayed 
old silver and eggshell china, together 
with several minor details... With Bessie 
alone she could have invented some ex- 
Cuse for going in, but she stood consider- 
ably in awe of Alma, so, with a rather 
disappointed farewell, she took her- de- 
arture. 

“What made you tell who” Aunt 
Clem was expecting?” reproached 
Bessie ; “ that was just what the old thing 
came here for, to pry and peer around! 
And she’ll tell everything far and wide!” 





‘*GINGERSNAPS IN A STUMP! WHAT NON- 
SENSE, GEORGE!”’ 


“ Well, she'd have made up a lot and 





| 
| 
| 


The afternoon--?as in all respects a 
pleasant one. Th@expected guests came 
and were entertained by Aunt Clem in 
the rose-scented parlor. The tea was a 
decided success. The table was faultless 
in all its appointmeyts, with delicate old 
china, polished sifver and two slender 
crystal goblets filled with honeysuckle, 
the cold tongue, the flaky biscuits, the 
quivering jelly, the tarts and pound- 
cake were all pronounced perfection. 
And when finally Mrs. Dr. Roscoe help- 
ed herself to her’ third gingersnap, she 
said : cae 

“Oh, Tina,”—she called Aunt Clem 
Tina, much to the surprise of Alma and 
Bessie, who had never imagined their 
aunt addressed so familiarly, «I see you 
haven’t forgotten my old partiality, and 
really these are simply delicious. Did 
you make them, Tina?” 

And when Aunt Clem said, with a 
smile for Alma, “ Well, no, it was my niece; 
she is quite a cook; | am so glad you like 
them,” both girls felt assured that their 
morrow’s pleasure was secure. ‘The 
visitors departed in the early twilight, 
and when Aunt Clem came up the gar- 
den walk the girls were standing at the 
door. 

“ Well, my dears, you really did very 
well to-day. I must say I was very 
much pleased, particularly about the 
gingersnaps.” 

Here Bessie nudged Alma to intimate 
that this was the golden opportunity for 
preferring her request. So Alma 
plucked up heart of grace and was re- 
warded by so kind and cordial permis- 
sion that, remembering the deceit prac- 
ticed regarding the gingersnaps, her con- 
science smote her severely. 

Nevertheless it did not spoil her next 
day’s pleasure. Both girls enjoyed 
themselves to the utmost. The after- 


| just as well she’d know the truth. I 


told if I hadn’t,” said Alma, “so it’s | i 
| noon was fine, and the much-wondered- 


knew she wouldn’t go till she found out | about Mr. Rogers proved charming. 


n ? . TI irls had e 1 hi 

a : i i . 1¢ girls had expected him to be some- 
“es —ne me —_ wane. % ny mo disdainful pr condescending, as 
note, Bessie ? | £> 


| the young men from town were apt to 


| George's, is there for his holidays. 
heard so much about him I’m dying to | 


| What’s that I smell ? 


; Say. 








{ said to Josiah, ses I, ‘What in the 


“Tt’s trom Fannie, and she wants us 


to go over to tea at their place to-mor- 
row afternoon. And you know that 
young Rogers, who is such a friend of 
I’ve 


Do you think Aunt Clem will 


”» 


see him. 
let us go? 
“Tl tell you,” said Alma, diplo- 
matically, dimpling with delight over 
the possible pleasure; “she’s in good 


| 
j 


| 


| 


| 


humor to-day, and if everything goes | 


| well and the tea is all right, sbe’ll let us 


A nd | 


do pretty near anything at all. 
we'll ask after they’re—My goodness ! 
Oh, Bessie!” 

They rushed frantically into the 
kitchen; it was filled with pungent 
smoke. Alma whipped open the oven 
door, and then dropped into a diseonso- 
late heap on the floor beside it. 

“Oh, Bessie! They’re utterly ruined ! 
What will Aunt Clemsay? No ginger- 
snaps for tea and so much wasted, she’Tl 
We may as well give up all idea 
of going to Fannie’s! Oh, I wish Mrs. 
Dr. Roscoe had never been heard of!” 

Bessie had retained sufficient presence 
of mind to close the-door and prevent 
the tell-tale odor from permeating the 
house. Now she set the pan on the 
table and looked ruefully at the black- 
ened gingersnaps. 

“Ob, Alma, isn’t it mean. 
will we do?” 

Alma was not of a nature to vield 
tamely to despair; she picked herself up. 

“Bessie, [I don’t know. They’re 
crisp enough, anyhow. If we could 
only keep Aunt Clem from finding out ?” 


What 


‘ . , eres i ! 
“But she'd know there was no gin- | the queerest thing! 


gersnaps, and that’d be just as bad.” 

“No, I'd mix another panful right 
up, and have them all ready before 
she'd ever know. Can’t we hide them?” 

“That's it,” said Bessie, delightedly ; 
“but where—put them in the pig’s 
barrel?” 

«“ That’d never do in the world; Aunt 
Clem‘d be sure to see them, and evemif 
she forgave us for spoiling them, she 
never would for hiding it on her.  Let’s 
put them in those burdocks back of the 
house.” 

“My goodness, no,” counter argued 
Bessie. “ Aunt Clem was hunting for 
hen’s eggs there last night and she’s 
liable to goany time again. Let’s dump 
them over into the next yard.” 

Bessie, are you crazy ! 


hear the last of it. Say! Let’s take 
them down to the brook and hide them 
in some old stump there. No one will 
ever find them. It’s a crazy thing to 
do, but I can’t think of any cther plan 
—I’m all in a whirl!” 

“Come on,” said Bessie resolutely ; 
“ we've got to be quick. Here are four 
or five real good ones in this end of the 
pan not burnt a bit, will we save them?” 

“No, bring all the unlucky things 
along,” answered Alma, unconsciously 
voicing the decree of Fate ; “here, put 
them in my apron ; now come.” 

They slipped guiltily out of the 
house, climbed the fence and ran down 
the sloping pasture-field back of the 
house like hunted things. At the foot 
of the hill, in a strip of woodland, ran 
a brook ; the girls reached it breathless. 

“Here’s just what we want,” said 
Bessie, stopping before a decayed stump ; 
“it’s all hollow inside ; pile them in, All 
—so.there. Now, pile some brush over 
the top. I guess those gingersnaps will 
never trouble anyone again.” 

“ That’s on George’s land,” said Alma 
as they went back ; “if he should ever 
find them—but he couldn’t, of course; 
it’s only my guilty conscience. I must 
hurry with a fresh baking, for if there’s 
anf delay Aunt Clem will suspect— 
she’s so dreadfully suspicious—and I 
don’t want to teH any fibs. But IL 
should never, never dare to own up to 
her that I’d spoiled so many ginger- 
snaps and then gone and hid them in a 
stump!” 

Alma mixed up the new supply 
while Bessie set the table, nor would 
she budge from beside the oven till they 
were done to a brown nicely. Phen she 
put them away in a tin box in the pan- 
try and ate her dinuer. 


Some of the | 
folks would see them and we’d never | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| mother! 





| 


| 


xe, and were a little surprised to find 
him so nice. He was polite to Bessie, 
but refrained from encroaching on 
George’s pre-empted territory. To the 
slightly-veiled amusement of the on- 
ookers, he seemed particularly inter- 
ested in Alma, and contrived to monopo- 
lize her almost entirely. She was cer- 
tainly very, pretty in her white gown 
with a spray of yellow honeysuckle in 
her dark hair. Her face was a sweet, 
womanly one, and. her wonderful smiles 
were a positive revelation. 

The conversation was enjoyably 
smooth until they went to tea. A plate 
of gingersnaps was on the table, and 
Alma nudged Bessiei as they sat down 
to remind her of their secret. Bessie 
returned the nudge to intimate that she 
understood it. 

Then with a thrill of horror Alma be- 
came conscious that George was speak- 
ing—what was he saying? 

“Gingersnaps! :That reminds me, 
I forgot to tell you. I'll bet 
your gingersnaps aren't as good as some 
Fred and I found in an old stump down 
by the brook yesterday.” 

“Why, George,” said his mother, 
“ gingersnaps! in a stump! What joke 
are you two silly boys up to now?” 

Meanwhile Alma had turned pale and 
convulsively caught Bessie’s hand under 
the table. Both girls felt a chill premo- 
nition of coming disaster. Those fatal 
gingersnaps! Even Aunt Clem’s wrath 
would have been preferable to this! 


Quite calmly George went on. “No 
joke atall! It’s the sober truth. And 


Fred and I were 
trouting up in the woods yesterday, and 
came home by the brook. We got to 


| that spring just below the sheep pasture 


on the other farm just about dinner 
time, and stopped to have a drink. 
Fred was sitting up against an old rot- 
ten stump, and just as he said he was 
fearful hungry and wished we had 
something to eat he leaned back, and, 
upon my werd, if that stump didn’t 
collapse and out tumbled a whole lot of 
gingersnaps. You needn’t laugh. It’s 
perfectly true.” 

“ But, George! who would go and 
put gingersnaps in a stump down there?” 

“ That’s just the mystery. Neither of 
us could explain ‘it. But they were 
nearly all burnt black except about five 
we found that were just right. They 
were the best gingersnaps I ever tasted 
in my life. But I got only one. Fred 
gobbled down the other four, and he 
declared if he could’ find the girl who 
made them—we agreed it must be a 
girl—he’d marry her.” 

Just at this point an awful thing oc- 
curred—Bessie laughed. Not a spon- 
taneous ripple that might have passed 
for disinterested amusement, but a 
horrible, self-conscious little giggle, that 
tried to smuggle out of sight as if 
ashamed of its very existence. Alma 
shot a furious glance at her, and poor 
Bessie crimsoned and stared persistently 
at her plate. In theirconfusion neither 
noticed a glance ofsswift intelligence ex- 
changed between*’George and Fred 
Rogers. The former kept on with his 
story. {ty 

“We guessed everything on earth 
to account for thei? being there, but had 
to give up. Anyone might burn gin- 
gersnaps, but why.wonld they go and 
hide them away down there?” 

“Well, I declare?” said Mrs. Robin- 
son, looking around the table with a 
gentle, questioning’ smile, as if to ask 
whether anyone would‘ explain the mys- 
tery. But Alma and Bessie appeared 
suddenly smitten }o silence. Neither 
said a word, and before the pause could 
grow awkward Fred Rogers came to the 
rescue and turned the talk into other 
channels. 

But for the 
feast had been 


girls the skeleton at the 
unveiled. Their unal- 
loyed pleasure in the day was gone. 
Alma felt the worse of the two, since 
she was the most involved. She felt 
sure George would’ never rest till he 
found out the truth—perhaps he sus- 
pected it now—and then Mr. Rogers 
would know. Why this should disturb 
her so much she did not ask herself. 








Nevertheless, the comical element im- 
pressed both girls. At intervals during 
the evening they looked at each other 
with a secret. understanding of fun; 
they longed to get alone, if only for a 
minute, and have a laugh. But this 
did not happen till they went upstairs 
to put on their hats in the twilight. 
Then Fanny recollected something she 
wanted to show them and went out to 
get it. Bessie was putting on her 
gloves by the bed and Alma was pin- 
ning her hat before the glass, but they 
started across the room. ‘They met 
half-way and clutched each other by 
arms and shoulders, not daring to laugh 
aloud, but they quivered with silent 
mirth, and relieved the extra pressure 
by shaking each other with suppressed 
energy. They whispered: “Oh, Al, did 
you ever!” “Bessie, if you ever tell 
George!” “Al, I never will. But 
isn’t it too comical?” 

Fanny was coming in, so both slipped 
demurely back to their plaees, feeling 
immensely relieved after their little out- 
burst. The four started off in the 
dewy twilight, but presently George and 
Bessie lagged behind, while Alma and 
Fred walked on ahead through the 
green lanes. It was a cool, dim night; 
a few luminous stars blinked in and out 
of the sky, a full moon was rising redly 
in a hill-gap. The girl held her white 
skirts daintily up out of the damp road 
and walked erectly along, the loney- 
suckle enwrapping her in a faint moving 
atmosphere of sweetness. 

Once or twice from far behind came 
a sound of hearty laughter which made 
Alma glance over her shoulder uneasily. 
What was George laughing at? Surely 
Bessie could never be telling him—she 
rather mistrusted her sister under 
George’s persuasive tongue. 





HE TOLD IT ALL TO FRED. 


Alma and Fred waited at the gate 
till George and Bessie came up, and 
the two young men went off down the 
road. Alma pounced like a vindictive 
fate on Bessie before the latter was fairly 
within the gate. 

“ Bessie, you mean thing! Did you 
dare go and tell George about those 
gingersnaps after I warned you not to?” 

“Ob, Al, don’t be cross. I couldn’t 
help it. Sit down here on the steps and 
I'll tell you about it.” 

“ Bessie, you’re the biggest goose I 
ever saw!” 

“ But, Al, he guessed all about it ; he 
really did. He said he knew we'd 
something to do with it whenever I 
laughed at tea-time, and he wouldn’t 
give me any peace till I told him. He 
threatened to tell it everywhere if I 
wouldn’t, but if I would he promised 
never to breathe a word.” 

“ He’ll tell Fred Rogers,” said Alma, 
“and that’s the worst yet.” 

“T don’t see why you'd mind him,” 
said innocent Bessie; “he’s only a 


| stranger, but George knows us and he'll 


cast this up to us as long as we live.” 

“The way of transgressors is hard,” 
quoted the repentant Alma; “it’s all 
right for you; you didn’t make the 
things or suggest hiding them either. 
Oh, dear, it’s an awful muddle all 
through ; but oh, Bessie!” 

And then the two foolish creatures 
buried their faces on each other's 
shoulders and laughed till they lost their 
breath. They sat there a little while 
longer, at first whispering their girlish 
confidences, and then in-silence. The 
air was dizzily sweet with the odors of 
dew-wet flowers and trampled mint ; the 
acacia leaves wavered to and fro. 
Bessie absently picked the heart out of 
a damp rose while Alma leaned her 
chin on her hands and looked at the 
white stars that sparkled and scintillat- 
ed in infinite space above them. The 
pure dreams of their maiden souls, 
stainless as the white day-lilies, were 
as vaguely delicious as the breathing 
night. 

When the moon rose above the tree- 
tops and shot her silver lances through 
the acacia boughs both girls got up with 
a long breath. 

«Tf Aunt Clem knew we'd been sit- 
ting here in the dew!” whispered Bessie, 
as they slipped in out of the white 
radiance. Alma answered the unspoken 
consequence with her soft laugh. 

As soon as Fred and George were 
out of the girls’ hearing, the latter stop- 
ped and began to laugh. He laughed 
so long and so heartily that Fred was 
compelled to join in with him for sheer 
sympathy. 

“Such a lark,” gasped George, 
struggling to recover his breath. “Fred, 
I’ve found out about the gingersnaps— 
sly pusses back there ; I knew they must 
be at the bottom of it. But it was 
Alma made them, it appears.” Where- 
upon, undeterred by any vision of 
Bessie’s reproachful eyes, he told it all 
to Fred, and then they both laughed 
again and again, with a fresher appre- 
ciation of the fun every time. After 
that a silence fell between them; both 
were thinking, with a sort of chivalrous 
tenderness, of the girls they had just 
left, When they reached home, George 
said, jokingly, as he opened the gate, 
“ axe you going to do as you said, Fred 
—marry the girl who made those gin- 
gersnaps?” . 

Fred laughed rather consciously ; he 
had just been thinking of Alma’s white 
dimples and her fine eyes. 

« There’s no knowing,” he said; “ don’t 
you think I might do worse, George?” 

And: Bessie’s lover admitted that he 





| might, 








[For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles andsend solutions to those published. 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 
appease in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Address letters for this department: * Puzzle 
Editor,” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D.C.) 
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ENUCLEATIONS.—NO. 15. 


114—Imp-lore, 116—Absent friend, 
115— w 117— oO 
FAR ARC 
GERON LUTHS 
CERRIAL LITHIAS 
BARMASTER AUTHORIAL 
GARMENTURKES ORTHOCENTER 
STENTERED CHIRETTAS 
ENTIRES SAINTON 
SISES SATAN 
VER LES 
8 R 
118—Tapestry. 
119— L im— A 
MAS cWwM 
PAUTE MAKES 
GARRANS MISWAYS 
CONCERTED CASTANETS 
BARCASTICAL AWKWARDNESS 
PLASTICUS MEANDRINE 
ARSINES SYENITE 
TINGS STENE 
NIS SSE 
A s 
122—S-oft; Supreme-Presume; Hides-Hies; 


With-Wit; Sun-shine. 
Authors of word-forms: Primrose, Rex Ford, 
Pallas, Dan D. Lyon. 


ENIGMANIACS. 


Complete Lists: Malenco, Ben Trovato, 


G. Race, Alumnus, Ellsworth, Guidon, 
Zenith, Horizon, X. L. C. R.—9. 
Incompletes: Pearlie Glen, Primrose, 


Harry, Zoroaster, E. Lucy Date, Lucile, 2 EF. 
Z., Jo Urnal, Cinders, Holly, Nedmac, Arty 


Fishel, Dan Knight, Locust, L. Allegro, 
Phil, J. E. W., Cosette, A. L. Vin, Nyas, 


Lillian Locke, Presto, N. E. Body, H. 8. 
Nut, Eugene, Swamp Angel, Fancy, Pansy, 
Rodger, Pearl, A. N. Drew, T. O’ Boggan, 
Rex Ford, Pallas, Dan D. Lyon, J. C. M., 
Beech Nut, Haidee, 1212, Folga, Serpeg- 
giando, Lydia, F. L. Smith, Ingleside, 
St. Julian, Newcomer, Cecil, Esperance, 
Caro, Tanste, K. T. Did, Damon, Olotte 
Innished, L. M. N.—54. Total, 63. 


Prize Winners. 


_1. (By lot) Alumnus; 2. Dan Knight; 
3. Lydia; 4. Eugene; 5. Pearlie Glen. 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 17. 
NO. 131—DECAPITATION, 


She was four,—ambitious, quite, 

To very quickly learn to write. 

So at her father’s desk, with pen, 

She writes and thinks and writes again. 

So thoughtfal and so busy, she, 

We think it something fine must be. 

I rise and glance o'er golden hair, 

And see upon the paper there, 

The First of Baby’s dimpled hand, 

The lines in quaint disorder stand. 

As if a worm did slowly LAsT, 

And leave a mark where’er passed. 

But wait, my friend, and only think 

Before you laugh. these blots of ink 

In Baby’s mind may stand for thought, 

While our own words oft stand for naught. 
—SoLon, Waterman, Il. 


NO. 132—LEFT RHOMBOID. 


Across: 1. Savory. 2. A town of Cher- 
sonesus. (Lemp.) 3. Grounded. 4. Di- 
vided into cantons. 5. One who calls an 
assembly together. 6. Drove into a position 
of great difficulty or necessary surrender. 7, 
Freed from restraint. 8. Shook. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. Look. 3. Asmall 
house. 4. A wading bird with lobate toes. 
5. The dead body of a human being. 6. A 
streamer. 7. To cause to assemble. 8. 
Rent or tore intorags. 9. Astonished.* 10. 
Freed from stones. 11. A river of England. 
12. Amale name. 13. To pat forth or pro- 
duce buds. 14. Wings. 15. A letter. 

—A. DANDY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NO. 133—TRANSPOSITION, 
Ho! onward push, I ever pray, 

My PRIMAL with the stiff backbone; 
Brook no rebuff, nor what men say— 

Like Indian FINE, work on alouve! 


My PRIMAL with the stiff backbone, 
Let no one turn thee from thy course; 

Like Indian FINE, work on alone— 
With grim resolve thy pathway force 


Let. no one turn thee from thy course, 
Ahead the goal lies plain and clear; 
With grim resolve thy pathway force— 
Success—thy goal—lies ever near ! 


Ahead the goal lies plain and clear, 
Thy victory is all but won; 
Success—thy goal—lies ever near— 
Reach forth thy hand, thy work’s but 
done ! 


Thy victory is all but won— 
Friend, struggle on, and upward climb; 
Reach forth thy hand, thy work’s but done! 
Reap rich reward, thy meed sublime! 


Friend, struggle on, and upward climb— 
Ho! onward, push, I ever pray; 
Reap rich reward, thy meed sublime— 
Prook no rebuff, nor what men say! 
—Pnrimrosk, Baltimore, Md. 





NO. 134—LEFT RHOMBOID. 


Across: 1. Florentine painter; 16th Cent. 
(See Verrochio.) 2. Egyptian priest; > B. C. 
263. 3. French Litterateur; 1719-84. 4. 
German priest; 1571-1640. 5, A strainer of 
wickerwork. 6. A patentee. (Cent.) 7. 
English miscellaneous writer; 1647-1733. 8. 
Women who give direction to the style or 
mode of dress. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. A river of Italy. 
3. A dry dehiscent fruit. 4. Italian painter; 
1610. 5. Specks. 6. To feel compassion. 
7. A medley. 8 A tribe of spiders. 9. 


Swedish bishop; 1607-70. 10. To pass. 
11. Not. the same. 12, To burn slightly. 
13. Alcea Rosea. (Dungl.) 14. A nook or 


15. A letter.—ROKEBY, Ridge, O. 


No. 135—CURTAILMENT. 


This letter is from Mabel. Yes! 

I recognize her neat handwriting. 
It’s rather caustic, too, I guess,— 

She’s angry yet o’er last night’s fighting; 
Old Harry had me, I confess, 

And she—well, she was not imviting ! 


corner. 


‘DEAR Guy :”’ 
(Hm ! that is rather cold ! 
I do not fancy that beginning ! 
Me thinks the *‘ darling’’ used of old 
Was sweeter far and much more winning. 
I see !1’m in it for a scold, 
And quite a lecture on my sinning.) 


‘* How could you treat me so last night ? 
Your heart—it must have been of stone, dear. 
Your temper’s LAST—’tis nasty, quite !”’ 
(Most cheerfully to that I own, dear ; 
But has it ne’er struck you I might 
In that be—well—not quite alone, dear ?) 


“Twas all your fault, you wicked hoy; ’’ 

(I like that ‘‘ boy ’’—she’s growing tender! 
I must confess to it, my joy, 

It was my fault—and I surrender. 
When lovers tiff, and peace destroy, 

The man is always the offender !) 


“You flirted openly with Belle.’’ 

(And you danced openly with Harry! 
The cub ! He thinks himself a swell !) 

‘Tt quite amused your old flame Carrie, 
She smiled and asked me could I tell 

When was it you two were to marry | 


“Of course, you like Belle more than me— 
You showed your preference last night, 
clearly.’’ 
(Your heart with that does not agree— 
It knows quite well I love you dearly. 
Hang Carrie! and for Belle, why she 
Is quite a fright—and forty nearly !) 


“ T’ll tie your letters in a pack, 
And send you back each little token. 
I cannot send your kisses back, 
Nor all the loving words you’ve spoken.” 
(I see! I’m going to get the sack !) 
“‘Good-bye! my heart’s completely 
broken !”’ 


“P. 8.” (Of course !) ‘I wish to say 

To call on me do not endeavor, 7 
For if you do I'll be away— 

I wish to see you, never, never!” 
(I think I'll call at four to-day— 

A week at most is Love's forever !) 


“*T know you're glad that I am through; 

I know that you will never miss me. 
Last night when you FIRST me adieu 

You didn’t even stop to kiss me— 
Of course, I didn’t want you to!” 

(But still you’re glad your lover is me !) 


What’s this? I can’t sec for the smear ! 
The words are strangely blurred 
blotted ! 
Your fingers must have trembled here— 
And here the sheet is white he-spotted! 
Tears, tears, by jove! poor, little dear !— 
Yes! No! Yes! Gad, if that is not it! 


and 


‘*“DEAR MABEL: 
Pray forgive me sweet ! 
Your love—you know I would not scorn 
it! 
And if your heart is incomplete, 

Know, dearest girl, I sadiy mourn it. 

3ut—are these your tears on this sheet, 

Or is it water sprinkled on it?” 

—GvIbON, Washington, D. C. 
No. 136—squaRE. 
(To Phil Down.) 

1. French prelate; 1320-82. 92. P, 
Caiawba Co., N. C. 3. Shunned. 4. A 
kind of sea-weed. (Cent.) ,5. To put in 
peril. 6. Archbishop of Armagh, 1065-92; d. 
1092. 7. Movement endwise, or room for 
such movement. 


O., 


—CLOVES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 137—CHARADE. 
Matrimonial Musings. 


A faithful, loving husband mine must be, 
And cheerful, unsuspicious, constant, kind; 
No peevish word e’er uttering to me, 
But to my faults and imperfections blind, 
Believing all that’s good in me combined; 
All wisdom, beauty, tenderness, and grace: 
All excellence of body and of mind; 
Unequalled symmetry of frame and face; 
A soul where every virtue delights to trace. 


Economy he his, he yet must draw, 
Without persuasion, from his well-filled 
purse 
The needful cash when I extend my paw, 
Nor part with every dollar with a curse, 
But, acquiescing in my wants, disburse; 
Nor grudging me a decent Easter hat: 
Nor whining, ‘‘Things go on from bad to 
worse— 
God only knows, with calls for this and that 
Where we shall find ourselves when asked, 
where are you at?” 


He must not smile upon a blooming cook 

When household ONE may make me pale 

and lean; 
No dual fondness shall I ever brook; 

I, and I rwo, shall reign with him as 

queen; 

Our hearts shall beat as one with none 

between; 
CoMPLETE with me shall he fond discourse 
hold, 

To keep his courtship mem ries ever green; 
To me shall all his newest jokes be told, 
And #F my choicest budget shall in 

unfold, 


turn 


Such be my chosen one—I ask no more: 
With such my cup of bliss will overflow; 
No troubles shall approach our happy door; 
No withering blast jealousy shall blow. 
From day to day our happiness shall grow 
While happy children shall around us spring, 
Fach striving in a righteous part to go, 
They to our hearts shall peace and gladness 


bring, 
And ever make our roof with joyful sounds 
to ring. 
—NYAS, Washington, D. C. 
NO. 158—SQUARE. 
1. A town of British India, in Punjab. 


2. Agalactia. 3. A town of Italy. 4. A 
soft ointment prepared from oi]. 5. Rolling.* 
6. Anut for holding a wheel upon an axle. 
(Cent.) 7. Having the sails so disposed as to 
counteract each other. 

—PuIL Down, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRIZE AWARDS. 

The best half-square received during July 
and August, Pallas; second best, not won; 
best inverted pyramid, A. Dandy; second 
best, not won; best rhomboid, Cloves; second 
best, A. Dandy. No pyramids entered, 
First prizes are Thedom six months; seconds, 
“The Enigma ’’ one year. 


ENIGMIANA. 


Alumnus has just returned from Elizabeth 
City. N. C., where he went Aug. 1 to spend 
his Summer vacation. He reports G. Race in 
fairly gvod health, and says Constance, Ariel 
and Fidelio are doing little puzzle work. —- 
Solon’s first pair of flats finds ready accept- 
ance. Weare glad to hear he is now on our 
list of subscribers. A year or so ago Phil 
Down published a square on END PLAY, 
though he was not satistied with it, as it con- 
tained so few dictionary words. He promised 
a bottle of Bromo Seltzer to the first person 
to get up a better one, and Cloves is a certain 
winner. He ought not to have a headache 
for some days. ——Guidon’s cleverly-written 
curtailment will be duly enjoyed by our 
large number of readers. 

9-1-'95. 





R. O. CHESTER. 





The Cause of Bitter Milk. 


There may be more than one cause 
for bitter milk. The most probable 
cause is something in the feed that gives 
this taste to the milk. Ragweed is very 
bitter, and so are some other plants that 
grow abundantly in meadows and if this 
plant is in the grass, it is sufficient to 
explain the trouble. There is no remedy 
for it in such a case, except to get some 
fodder that is free from this or other 
weeds. But the condition of the cow 
or the presence of mold germs in the 
dairy by which the milk is infected 
may also account for it. The cow may 
be affected by disease of the liver, by 
which the gall is taken into the blood, 
and as every impurity in the blood will 
affect the milk, this bitterness may be 
thus accounted for. If this is supposed 
to be the case, the cow should be given 
a dose of raw linseed oil to clear the 
bowels and purify the system; this may 
be repeated twice at intervals of three 
days. A tonic should be given aftez 
the oil. This may be two drams cach 
of gentian root and ginger, powdered, 
given in some feed, and. repeated three 
or four times at imtervals of three days, 
The water used should be pure; that 
from a wellis the best for cows at any 





time. . 
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Foes in the Field. 


7 
Soon will the little busy bee 
Improve each chance to lance 
His remy, the city boy, 
Right through his outing pants. 





Depth of His Love. 














3, 

“Oh, William, do you love me still?” the 
charming matron cried. 

“Yes: betfer, far, than when you*talk,” the 


heartless wretch replied, 
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A New Lay. 


Country Editor—That speckled hen 
you sent in for a year’s subscription to 
the “Bugle” got mixed up with the 
“ Odes to Summer.” 

Subscriber—I guess you’re right, I 
see it’s laying in the waste basket.— 
Fashions. 





Uncle Jack’s Mistake. 


Unele Jack returns from a long walk, 
and, being somewhat thirsty, drinks 
from a tumbler he finds on the table. 
Enter his little niece Alice, who in- 
stantly sets up a cry of despair. 

Uncle Jack—What’s the 
Allie? 

Alice (weeping)—You’ve drinked up 
my ‘quailum and you've swallowed my | 
free polly wogs.— Rehoboth Sunday 
Herald. 


The Ballet in the Back Yard, 





matter, 








— Life. 





Let It Go at That. 

They have queer stone-cutters down 
in Maine. Deacon Hackett lost his 
second .wife lately, a ‘scrawny and 
shrewish woman, whose loss was not an | 
unmixed sorrow. Still, the deacon 
dutifully decided to give her a monu- 
ment. Being rather “near” he haggled 
with the village stone-cutter as to the 
size of the slab, and finally chose a very 
narrow one, at a bargain. The inscrip- 
tion was to be as follows: 


SARAH HACKETT. 
“Lord, she was thine!” 

But the stone was so narrow that | 
there was no room for the latter letter, | 
so the stone-cutter left it out, with this | 
result : 


SARAH HACKETT. 
““ Lord, she was thin!” 


—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Twentieth Century Sulkies—Perhaps. 


According to the New York Hub, 
“an English gentleman” of the editor’s 
acquaintance thinks the coming sulky 
will be a unicycle, and wants to get 
American manufacturers to try their 











Whereupon the editor of Good Roads 
proteeds to go-one better, and suggests 
‘that it would be an improvement to let 
he horse ride a bicycle of his own, re- 
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lieying his legs of all effort save that de- 
‘vote directly to propulsion—and put- 
ing the driver, at the same time, in a 
ean to encounter the least possible 
stance of the air, as above. 


Papa Looked Stern. 
“Jennie,” said little Mabel to her 
big ster at breakfast, “did you tell 


mae papa what?” asked Jennie. 
“Why, you told Mr. Buster last night 





id it again. I sore him!” 


-And then papa looked at Jennie over 
his’glasses.— Harper’s Bazar. 
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A wise Aurora (Ill.) child, whose big 


A Good Woman. 

An amusing anecdote is told of the 
late Professor David Swing, of Chicago. 
One slippery Winter morning he ‘was 
sauutering slowly along Scott street 
near his home. The stone pavement 
was covered with ice from the falling 
sleet, and pedestrians were generally 
choosing the safer footing of the road- 
way. Opposite Professor Swing a 
woman who lived in the neighborhood 
was cautiously picking her way over the 
glare of ice. Suddenly the catastrophe 
came, and without warning her feet flew 
out and she came down hard upon the 
sidewalk. Professor Swing paused to 
satisfy himself that she was not seriously 
injured. Then he remarked: 

“ Mrs, S——, I think you are a very 
good woman.” 

Slightly piqued at his remark, and at 
the same time at her predicament, she 
retorted : 

“Don’t know why. What do you 
mean ?” 

“Scripture has it,” gravely replied 
Professor Swing, “that ‘the wicked 
stand in slippery places.’ You seem to 
be sitting down.”—Home Queen. 


THE CHILDREN'S SCRAPROOK 


—_e--__—_ 


The Reason. 


Grandma Gruff said a curious thing, 

* Boys may whistle, but girls must sing *” 
That's the very thing I heard her say 

To Kate, no longer than yesterday. 





“ Boys may whistle.” Of course they may, 
If they pucker their lips the proper way}; 
But for the life of met can't sée 

Why Kate can’t whistle as well as me. 


“ Boys may whistle, but girls must sing; 
Now I call that a curious thing. 

If boys can whistle, why can’t girls, too? 
It’s the easiest thing in the wor! to do. 


So if the boys can whistle and do it well, 
Why can't girls—wi!! somebody tell? 
Why can’t they do what « boy can do? 
That is the thing I should like to know. 


I went to father and asked him why 

Girls couldn’t whistle as well as I, 

And he said, * The reason that girls must sing, 
Is because a girl’s a sing- ular thing.” 


And grandma laughed till I knew she'd ache 

When I said I thought it all a mistuke. 

* Never mind, little man,” I beard her say, 

“They will make you whistic enough some 
day.” —New Vricans Picayune, 





Clippings. 


Being perfectly content with what we 
have, is the way to be supremely happy. 

Make hay while the sun shines, and 
the sun never shines so steadily and 
bright as when you are young. 


Camels are perhaps. the only animals 
that cannot swim. Immediately after 
they enter the water they turn on their 
backs and are drowned. 


A black down grows under the feath- 
ers of nytny birds at the approach of 
Winter, because down is the best non. 
conductor and black the warmest color, 


Nobody can deny that postage-stamp 
collecting is a great help in teaching 
boys geography. Jack showed this at 
school when his teacher asked him where 
Nicaragua was, and what it produced 
chiefly. “It’s on page-98,” said Jack, 
“and it produces more sets o’ stamps 


world.” —Harper’s Round Table. 
Son of a Wood Chopper. 
Harper’s Young People tells this story 
of “Tad” Lincoln, son of our great 
President. He had, while quite a little 
boy, entered a foreign school. 








A rather snobbish young gentleman 
of rank, not knowing who young Lin- 
coln was, inquired, as boys will of each 
other, who his father was. Tad, with 
the slow, reflective smile which was his 
sole point of reseinblance to his father, 
answered: 

“ A wood-chopper.” 

“Oh, indeed!” was the rather sneer- 
ing answer. And for a day or two the 
highborn lad turned the cold shoulder to 
the “new boy.” 

Judge of his feelings when, very 
soon, the American lad’s parentage being 
known to all the school, he found that 
he had made himself ridiculous. Tad, 
however, was too much of a little 
gentleman not to accept the friendship, 
however tardily offered. 
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A Noisy Little Frenchman. 

In Paris, France, in the garden of the 
Palais Royal, is a little cannon sur- 
rounded by a railing, that is fired every 
bright day at 12 o'clock, and yet it is not 
touched by anyone. The thing that 
fires it is 93,000,000 miles away, and 
yet it always manages to be on time, and 
never forgets its duty. The sun fires 
the cannon and the way it does it is 
very simple. You have'all probably 
seen a burning-glass, or know what 
,one is—a lens so formed that © it 
collects the sun’s rays in a focus, 
and produces at that point such an in- 
tense heat as to ignite any combustible 
surface beneath. The little cannon is 
fired with such a glass. It is: arranged 
so that exactly at 12 o’clock each day, 





gistér is an ardent cyclist, was trying to 
tell a visitor what ‘bloomers. were. 
*They’re just like parts,” he said, 
“only fatter.”—-Great Divide, 


| if no clouds get in the way, the sun’s 
| rays are brought together on the touch- 
| hole of the cannon, they set the powder 
on fire, and bang/ goes the cannon 


than any other country of its size in the | 


THE DAIRY. | 


Skimmings. 





churn slowly. 3 


Cheese boxes should never be stored 
in the curing room. The cheese absorbs 
the odor of the elm wood and the flavor 
is affected. 


Chicago uses from 12,000 to 14,000 
— of ice cream daily during the 

ummer months, which means that over 
320,000 persons are served. 


An abundance of food should be 
supplied to the cow during August and 
September, for when a cow once shrinks 
in her milk from lack of feed, it is al- 
most impossible to bring her up again 
as a producer. 


It is much to be deplored that the law 
deprives the poor of New York of the 
cheapest and most wholesome article of 
diet within their reach. The law in 
New York prohibits the sale of skim 
milk in any city of the State. 


A’ company has been organized at 
Delhi, N. Y., for the manufacture of 
bottles for use in the delivery of milk. 
There is an increasing demand for milk 
put up in this way, and dealers find it 
pays them to cater to this demand. 


We quote from the last issue of Our 
Dumb Animals as follows: “ Never al- 
low cows to drink water that you would 
not drink yourself. Milk from common 
cows, when grass fed, contains nearly 87 
per cent. of water. The cow has no 
filter in her to purify water, and if the 
water is impure the impurity goes 
straight into the milk. If a cow drinks 
100 pounds of impure water, 87 per 
cent. of the impurities of the water will 
be found in that milk.” 


In the milking of cows at this time, 
when they are in their flush, care is to 
be taken to completely exhaust the 
udder of milk. If this is not done 
the function of the udder is disturbed, 
and the product will be lessened gradu- 
ally until it is wholly stopped. The 
first drawn milk is far less rich in fat 
than the last. This is a necessity due to 
the structure of the udder of the cow, 
which, as anyone may observe, consists 
mostly of a fatty tissue at the upper 
part. The milk-secreting gland-cells 
are mostly fat in this part of the udder, 
while in the lower part they are mostly 
of muscular tissue. Hence, the milk 
secreted from the lower part of the 
udder has the least proportion of fat in 
it, and as the milk is secreted from the 
upper part the proportion of fat in- 
creases. A test made at the New York 
Experiment Station showed that of the 
milk drawn, the first pint had less than 
half of one per cent. of fat in it, the per- 
centage gradually increasing with every 
successive pint until the last, which had 
five and one-half per cent. of fat in it. 
Not only does imperfect milking tend to 
lessen the following secretion of milk, 
but one-fifth of a pint of the last milk- 
ing will have at least as much butter fat 
in it asa whole pint of the first milk 
drawn. 


Much loss is incurred by having a 
foul pasture for the cows. It is an en- 
couragement to the careless farmer to be 


affect the flavor of the milk and its 
products. It matters not to him, if this 
is so, whether the cows eat ill-flavored 
weeds or good.grass; it is all the same 
if these foods have no effect on the 
quality of the milk of the cows thus 
fed. And, as it is easier to grow weeds 
than good grass, the shiftless man is led 
to think it is waste of labor to improve 
the condition of his fields. But if such 
a farmer compares the price he receives 
for his butter, or counts up the reproofs 
he gets from the factoryman who takes 
his milk, he will be led to a better and 
more correct idea of the value of a 
clean, wholesome feeding ground for 
his cows. 

A pasture should be for use at all 
times. The herbage on it should be so 
mixed that it will be good fodder, fresh 
and sweet, all the time. It is on this 
account that the seeding of it differs 
from that of a hay meadow. And a 
variety of kinds of fodder plants will 
be desirable on this account. In some of 
the best pastures in the world there are 
over a hundred kinds of plants growing. 
Some of these are not grasses, but other 
plants that are equally acceptable to 
the cows or cattle. 
the varieties for a pasture, it is advisable 
to take in a great many kinds that for 
other uses would be worthless, not only 
of the grasses, but of the clovers, and 
some plants that would be considered as 
weeds elsewhere. 





The Milk Tester. 

The English agriculturist is slow to 
take advantage of modern scientific dis- 
coveries and inventions. Even the 
cream separator, the principal and 
utility of which are universally under- 
stood, has not yet come into general use 
in this country. As for the milk tester, 
its very name is unknown to thousands 
of English farmers. Yet the value of 
this simple atid inexpensive appliance to 
every one who owns milch cattle is 
incalculable, and its employment is 
doing more to advance the dairying in- 
dustry in America and elsewhere than 
perhaps even the separator itself. Mere 
quantity of milk does not give any clew 
as to the butter-producing capability of 
acow. But by the tester the per- 
centage of butterfat in each cow’s milk 
is asce ed, with hardly any labor, 
and with absolute accuracy, before the 
milk is poured into the common recép- 
tacle for butter-making purposes. 

The dairyman who has no tester 
merely knows the guantity of butter his 
cows produce in the aggregate; he has 
no clew as to the value of each indi- 
vidual cow in the herd. With the 
tester, on the other hand, he knows ex- 
actly how much butter each individual 





cow produces from every gallon of its 
milk. By this means he is enabled to 


To get the most fat out of the milk, 


told that the food of his cows does not | 


Thus, in selecting 


+. 


cull his herd, poor butter pro- 
ducers by ; The poor cow 
costs just as much fér:food and attention 
as the good one, “but the annual 


monetary returns the two animals 
show a wide of difference. 


Moreover, a good r cow produces 
good butter stock, ahd so, from his 
knowledge acquired, from the use of the 
milk tester, the breeder of dairy ' stock 
is enabled to select the proper calves to 
rear and the proper ‘ones to reject. 

In this way it es‘ perfectly pos- 
sible, as has been actually ee on farms 
in Vermont and elsewhere in the 
United States, to grade up a dairy herd 
from an average production per cow of 
150 pounds of butter per annum to an 
average of 300 pounds and over. 
With these figures before him, even the 
layman will grasp the value of such an 
invention to each individual farmer 
who uses it. But let us reflect what 
are the money advantages of the system 
when spread over the 1,000 farms that 
contribute to such a creamery as that 
of St. Albans, Vt.; what the gain to 
the whole of that great dairying State ; 
what the enhanced profit to the vast 
dairying industry of America. Were 
the milk tester in universal use 
throughout Great Britain-and Ireland, 
the capitalized value of our dairy 
herds might be increased in a few years’ 
time fully 25 per cent. If, then, the 
British farmer does not eagerly avail 
himself of such an invention, can he 
fairly grumble at being ousted from 
his own markets by his foreign com- 
petitor?—The Westminster Review. 


Remedy for Holding Up Milk. 


Undoubtedly the milker has a remedy 
against the wilfulness of the cow in 
holding up her milk, says Hoard’s 
Dairyman. All that is necessary is to 
refrain from exciting the natural obsti- 
nacy of the animal by any disturbing 
influence. Many persons have seen and 
noticed the sly, determined way in 
which the cow that has been ill used— 
beaten, perhaps unjustly—looks back 
sidewise at the milker, and understands 
the hard words he is using, and expect- 
ing the well known hard knocks that 
follow the hard words. She shows by 
every action and the stolid determination 
of the set eye that she is refusing to 
“give down” her milk. But let a 
woman, well known for her tenderness 
to the cows, and apt to. speak pet words, 
and fondle the animal by a gentle 
touch, go to milk a cow and there is no 
trouble. Or a good-natured man, who 
is ready with kind words and gentle 
touch to give the animal her due, and 
it will very rarely or never happen that 
there is any trouble ofthe kind. There 
may be possibly an exteption with some 
inexperienced heifer “at first milking, 
when she has been umwisely permitted 
to suckle the calf, and does not under- 
stand what is wanted 6f her. She must 
be taught by kind, gentle, and patient 
training this unfantiliar part of her busi- 
ness, and then she will not hold up her 
milk. 








Milking* Tubes, 

These tubes are made of pure silver, 
and cost 50 cents each. They are pro- 
cured of the drug stores or other dealers 
in surgical instruments. To use them 
'in case of sore teats or disease of the 
udder, when the milk cannot be drawn 
‘in the usual manner, first start the flow 
| of milk by milking one of the teats, then 
| carefully insert the tube in the teat, first 
| oiling the tube or applying vaseline to 
| it. ‘The milk flows then in a steady 
|stream until the udder is emptied. 
| These tubes must not be used for ordi- 
| nary milking, or the cows will soon go 
'dry. When they are used for cows hav- 
| ing the cowpox, and whose teats are too 
| sore to be milked by hand, they should 
| be boiled in water for half an hour be- 
| fore they are put away; otherwise they 
will give the disease to the next cow 
they are used with, 


a 
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Red Spots on Cream. 


When cream is raised in a damp 
place or in any place that is moldy, red, 
round spots are often seen on it. This 
is a peculiar fungus that lives and grows 
and feeds upon milk, or cheese, and is 
quite common in cheese factories and 
dairies. It is accompanied by, or it 
causes, a certain decomposition in the 
milk or ch that develops a cheesy 
flavor, and hence it is injurious in a but- 
ter dairy. It accompanies the common 
blue mold, and either of these should 
not be permitted to grow in milk houses. 
The result is a disagreeable flavor in the 
butter made from such cream, and tke 
rapid spoiling of the butter. It may be 
prevented by keeping the milk house, or 
cellar, dry, or by fresh whitewashing it, 
mixing half a pound of copperas in the 
wash. The cellar may be dried by keep- 
ing a small quantity of fresh lime in it, 
and changing it when it has become 
slacked. This takes up the moisture of 
the air, and so dries the whole place. 





Straining, Milk. 


The following good advice comes 
from the Ontario Experimental Farm: 

Straining should begin before com- 
mencing to milk, by: brushing off all 
dirt, hair, straw, etc.,»from the udder, 
teats, and body of the cow. Let it be 
the duty of some one iperson to go over 
all the cows with avsoft brush, or a 
damp cloth, before ‘the: cows are milked. 
An ordinary wire sieve strainer does 
very well, but we alld to this by doub- 
ling cheese cloth or thin cotton so as to 
have four thicknesses. Lay the cloth 
across the bottom of the strainer and 
then fasten it on by means of a tin ring 
which slips over the cloth and bottom 
part of the strainer. For quickness we 
use a strainer that a pail of milk may 
be put into at once. This sits in a 
wooden frame over the can. Some use 
a woolen cloth to strain with. Cloth of 
some kind is necessary to catch -hairs 
and fine dirt. This cloth must be kept 
clean. Scald it thoroughly each time 





after using. 





_ THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 


The only ‘sure treatment for cater- 
pillars is the wholesale cremation of the 
cocoons. 


~ Pears ripen better when picked from 

the tree before fully matured, and if 
placed in a cool place may be preserved 
some months. 


It is advised to train fruit trees low, 
as they then shelter their roots from the 
effects of drouth, resist storms better, the 
bark is protected from the action of the 
sun, and the fruit is gathered easier and 
cheaper. 


After the peaches have been gathered, 
the trees should be trimmed by cutting 
three or four feet from the longest 
branches. This will increase the vigor 
of the more feeble limbs and add also 
to symmetry of the tree. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety has decided the vexed question 
whether apple orchards should be culti- 
vated or kept in grass. It approves 
growing apples in grass land, as it has 
found that apples so grown keep longer 
than others. 


An early harvest apple tree present- 
ing fruit in three stages at the same 
time, blossoms, small unripe fruit, and 
fruit thoroughly matured, is a freak of 
nature at present attracting much atten- 
tion in a Kentucky orchard. 


Apple and pear trees that over bear 
should be thinned out, or the next crop 
will be scant. There is no such thing 
as. alternate fruit bearing seasons for 
trees. -If they do not bear in successive 
years, it is because they have been allow- 
ed to over bear the previous year. 








When planning to transplant large 
fruit trees, they should be dug around 
toward the close of Summer, aud the 
larger roots cut off, according to size, 
three or more feet from the tree. A year 
later many small roots will have grown 
to replace these and removal may be 
safely accomplished. 


What is probably the largest prune 
orchard in the world is located at Los 
Gatos, Cal. It is a tract of 380 acres, 
120 trees being planted to the acre. Its 
drying ground is 20 acres in extent, and 
it has its own electric-light plant and 
waterworks. The net income from this 
great orchard approaches $50,000 a 
year. 





TO APPLE GROWERS. 





Recommendations by The National 
Apple Shippers’ Association. 

The National Apple Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation desires to acquaint apple growers 
of the country with the aims of the As- 
sociation and to ask their aid in the re- 
forms proposed. Dealers, shippers and 
growers must prosper together or not at 
all.. In this view of mutual interest the 
following stiggestions are submitted to 
orchardists, representing the result of 
careful thought and discussion : 

ist. It will be to the advantage of all 
interested in apples, growers, dealers and 
consumers, if there is a recognized size 
and quality of package as well as for 
size and quality of fruit, both in what is 
now known as No. 1 and No. 2 apples. A 
good size of package is easily suggested, 
one that has been in use for some years 
by the best class of Western dealers and 
larger orchardists. A full size flour 
barrel, that is, a barrel with 174-inch 
diameter of head and 284-inch length 
of stave, will meet all requirements, giv- 
ing a good, generous-looking barrel, and, 
when well shaken down and pressed, 
holding three bushels of apples. In 
some sections of the West the barrel 
now in use is smaller than this in size, 
but these barrels are invariably discrim- 
inated against in price by the better 
class of traders. In fact, they are gen- 
erally spoken of as “the snide barrels.” 
In a good apple year like the present 
the difference of a peck of apples in a 
barrel will mean to the grower not more 
than five cents in the orchard, but when 
the apples come to sell in the market 
the small barrels will bring on an aver- 
age at least 25 cents less. Besides, the 
trade is so generally convinced that a 
package “snide” in size generally con- 
tains fruit “snide” in quality that they 
avoid it as far as possible, even at a 
fair difference in price, and as a conse- 
quence in times of over-supply they 
are the ones neglected, while the more 
honest-looking, if not really more honest, 
packages, are given more prominence 
and, consequently, better sale. 

2d. It is not so easy to arrive at a 
proper standard for size and quality of 
fruit, for the reason that sizes and quali- 
ties of the same varieties vary consider- 
bly in different sections and in different 
seasons. ‘The standard adopted by the 
Association will come as near to proper- 
ly covering the ground as is possible 
without naming all varieties of apples, 
and it is recommended to your favor- 
able attention: That the grade No. 1 
shall be divided into two classes, A and 
B; that the standard for size for class 
A shall be not less than 24 inches in 
diameter, and shall include such varie- 
ties as the Ben Davis, Willow Twig, 
Baldwin, Greening, and other varieties 
kindred in size; that the standard for 
class B shall be not less than two inches 
in diameter, and shall include such ya- 
rieties as Romanite, Russets, Winesap, 
Jonathan, Missouri Pippin, and other 
varieties kindred in size; and, further, 
that No. 1 apples shall be at time 8f 
packing practically free from the action 
of wornis or defacement of surface or 
breaking of skin, and shall be hand- 
picked from the trees. 

This standard does not prevent any 
grower who may have good apples be- 
low the standard of size in either elass 
from marketing them for what they are. 
Occasionally some really choice fruit 
might run below this standard, but the 
exceptions are so rare that there can be 
little objection to the standard as fixed, 
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every intelligent, capable apple grower. 
Tt may not suit his shiftless neighbor 
when he finds that his neglected fruit 
will not grade as No. 1; but that class 
has no legitimate place in the industry. 
To increase the consumption of apples, 
the consumer must be pleased, and noth- 
ing will tend to that end so much as to 
furnish him with a better rather than a 
poorer apple than he expected when he 
made his purchase. Let the barrel 
branded No. 1 be not only No. 1, but 
fine; and let the purchaser find the bar- 
| rel branded No. 2 not cider apples, but 
| good fruit. 
plan will make a customer for two more, 
and a crop of apples cannot be rajsed in 
this country too large to sell at fair 
prices, and that without going to Europe 
for a market for the surplus. 

It may be too much to hope that all 
that is outlined can be accomplished this 
pe but by co-operation a long step can 

e made toward it. One thing is sure 





‘in this big crop year, the grower who | 


most clearly follows the suggestions will 
be the man best satisfied with the results 
of this year’s work. 

The association is especially anxious 
to have growers understand that the 
prosperity of both growers and legiti- 
mate dealers are bound up together. 
Anything advancing the interests of one 


between the two interests, to the end 
that the apple trade may be further ex- 
tended upon a sound basis with a rea- 
sonable profit to all concerned. The 
apple is the king of fruits, and its use 
can be greatly enlarged by honesty in 
all dealings and intelligent organized 
effort upon the part of growers and 
dealers. 


Monument to The Baldwin Apple. 

A monument in honor of the Bald- 
win apple is to.be erected by the Rum- 
ford Historical Association of Woburn, 
Mass., upon the spot where the apple 
was discovered, about 100 years ago, 
Samuel Thompson, of Woburn, dis- 
covered the apple while surveying for 
the Middlesex Canal. He recognized in 
ita new variety and grafted from it 
many trees upon his own estate. Col. 
Loammi Baldwin exhibited the fruit to 
many friends from distant parts of 
the country, and thus the fame of the 
apple spread, which soon came to be 
known as the “Baldwin.” The monu- 
ment is to be a granite shaft, seven 
feet high, surmounted by a representa- 
tion of a Baldwin apple. 


Trees by the Roadside. 

The pleasure of riding or walking 
through country places would be greatly 
increased if fruit trees lined the road- 
sides. Of course, some of the fruit there 
grown would be taken and eaten by the 
passers-by, but except near cities and 
large villages this demand would be 








Each barrel sold under this | ' 


is for the benefit of the other, and for | 
that reason it urges hearty co-operation | 





, a gar aE: f i 
These suggestions are to the interest of | quickly satisffed. With the roadside 


(fruit held as common property, it 
| would be less difficult to protect the 
| fruit in near-by or adjoining orchards, 
The fruit trees would have a further 
advantage that they do not grow so lar 
nor do their roots extend so far as to ths 
jure the fields beside them. We know 
some fine rows of large trees by the 
roadsides which effectually destroy the 
soil for one or two rods inside the ne 
and make it not worth cultivating. 
The elm, whose roots always run near 
the surface, is one of the worst trees in 
| this respect. 








| Cultivation of the Cocoanut in Florida 
In 1877 a bark freighted with cocoa 
| nuts was caught in a storm off the coast 
|of Florida and beached near Lake 
Worth. Several thousand nuts were 
saved and planted, the results being 0 
| satisfactory as to give an impetus to their 
i future cultivation on a large scale. In 
| 1889 the Secretary of Agriculture ob- 
_ tained through the State Department two 
| shipments of nute from the Philippines, 
| and in 1890, two shipments more troim 
the same source; these comprehended! |4 
varieties, and were collected with m 
| care by a skilled botanist who made a 
tour of the Islands forthe purpose. he 
' nuts were then forwarded to growers in 
| Florida, where they have since been so 
| successfully cultivated, that already on 
the east coast alone are growing 25,006 
trees, 42,000 being on one plantation. 
The cocoanut derives its name trom 
ithe Portuguese word “coco,” mes 
| monkey, the base of the nut resen 
| a monkey’s face. It is one of th 
| useful of plants, all parts, leaf, t: 
| root, sap, and fruit being made to 
| tribute to man. The Polynesians : 
a twisted cord of the fiber of the hu 
which they use in the construction 
canoes and huts where Europeans emp! 
nails. They also grate the green nut 
for medicinal use, and make excelle: 
yarn of the fiber. The shells are cary 
by the natives into beautiful drink 
cups. Inthe Maldive Islands labor is 
usually paid for in cocoanuts. 





“Mike” Apples. 

A peculiar variety of apple now in 
the Connecticut market is known as the 
“Mike” apple. Each individual apple 
exhibits somewhare in its pulp a red 
speck, like a tinge of fresh blood, an! 
thereby hangs a strange legend. Thi 
apple obtains its name from Micah 
Rood, a farmer who lived upon the out- 
lands of the Connecticut town in 
18th century. The son of Thomas 
Rood, one of Norwich’s early settlers, 
Micah, tilled his fertile acres with al! 
the zest of youthful ambition. \ 
however, is believed to have com | 
murder, and in the year in wi: 
crime occurred the apples on tl« 
took on this spot, and according 
tradition remained so ever since. 
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